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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
February, 1945-1946 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY (In Kilowatthours)—MONTH OF FEBRUARY 
1946 1945 % 
GENERATION * (Net) 
III ass cle cl, ca beac Sip aca pra lars latasBiass. mlb aah 9,978,059,000 12,107,981,000 —17.6 
Pe ENN os. Assis i d.n'on0 BSW RE WS a Od ale Dwmeleed Sw 6,238,990,000 5,912,546,000 + 5.5 
Pm INRMIRI 3s Ss oc awaits 4:0 bea ate wi SNOT Ow ate Om 16,217,049,000 18,020,527,000 —10.0 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries................... 122,610,000 89,871,000 +36.4 
cso 6's Su ak Golan wie ans 6 dds bbGlewse mae 135,156,000 134,397,000 + 0.6 
Ne a, 68,620,000 ba ee 
Be ET DUNE MPUNTOIIIEIORD . o.. .occccccceviccccaccccsnacsccseei 16,135,883,000 17,964,085,000 —10.2 
IY MEMININIIMIIEETNIS . 5c 5 5.5 4.4. <'e0u noc acloessciclees eae dees we 1,215,653,000 1,170,330,000 + 3.9 
Sales to Ultimate Customers...................ecceeee: 14,920,230,000 16,793,755,000 —11.2 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS-—As of February 28th | 
NE TRMENMMME 0 5-0... oo ss on encccbasenesescivesacvecen 28,391,651 27,561,123 + 3.0 
SO) eee 1,244,038 1,147,105 + 8.5 
Commercial or Industrial: 
ESSERE er er ee 4,452,184 4,262,500 + 4.6 
Ee Pen ee ere ee ee eee ee 164,722 152,293 / ‘ 
RN ns 2h Pct Sits cts iera $e aeoeiaaiam aewauwieen 118,184 Ieee 4 wakes 
TOGes Vitiemate Customeee .......ccccccccccscccccsescsabes 34,370,779 33,241,269 + 3.4 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of February 
I Sos adc acacia 4-6 a, ni bre v.61 Seah wieorei oe 6:8 3,504,561,000 3,052,114,000 +14.8 
Ee REE ERIE DODD, on bcc cca eacvieddsatcesedéacs odes 243,019,000 203,497,000 +19.4 
Commercial or Industrial: 
NN fa aoc. itt no 4.4 RK SM. dce hh ow ORDERS Blak 2,708,089 ,000 2,642,274,000 + 2.5 
TN oo ois ass See w rade ee eabee creas wow add 7,082,959,000 9,311,655,000 —23.9 
RR INE NOVO BA IIOD 6 oon css cc ceca ccbcoetssccsvecssens 198,398,000 191,997,000 + 3.3 
en nena 518,063,000 704,410,000 —26.5 
Railways and Railroads: 
sweet and Interurban Railways..........6.cccccccccccccccness 394,045,000 420,632,000 — 6.3 
Peper CORMAN POMTINODOR. 5 5 ose os scan ces d0 a 00h oecens vedas | 220,158,000 220,777,000 — 0.3 
NS oooh kL yiandio ota nid snes Ae E'S pb wD Beka eka wea 50,938,000 46,399,000 + 9.8 
Total to Ultimate Customers....................0000000- | 14,920,230,000 16,793,755 ,000 —11.2 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers....................0000000- $288,746,200 $287,496,000 + 0.4 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
| 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
February 28th 
NN NO © MN oo Scarce sis oa Kha saad beiosendscdlees | 1,257 1,167 + 7.7 
IN ne io oka ais icaisieid suk yaa Aewis ss.oea,eh akoaie ead | $42.49 $40.73 + 4.3 
ee ee EE re | 3.38¢ 3.49¢ — 3.2 
(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
; 
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“Ever Ready for Any Emergency, 
Were the Utility Men” 


By Lieutenant General O. W. Griswold, USA 


N REPRESENTING the War 

Department today, I first want to 

thank all of you for the splendid 
service you have rendered your country. 
By that service you have illustrated the 
fact that the power of making continuous 
efforts results in genius. Thus, through 
genius, you accomplished seeming mir- 
acles. Without the unfailing support 
you gave us during the stark days of 
1941 and 1942, we of the Armed Serv- 
ices could not have won the recent con- 
flict. 

War is wasteful and destructive. Yet 
when it is our duty to fight, we must do 
sO with every resource at our command. 
Anything we do to help shorten the 
fighting in turn helps to preserve life 
and property, and to minimize human 
suffering. 

In highly industrialized New Eng- 
land, which also embraces the _ geo- 
graphical limits of the First Service 
Command, the Utilities Companies 
faced a double-barreled program. In ad- 
dition to meeting demands of the greatly 
accelerated war manufacturing program, 
it had also to provide for a huge Army 
training program. The services produced 
and furnished by the Utilities Com- 
panies of New England were the very 
life blood of the war effort in this area. 
They made possible the speedy and ef- 
ficient production of the sinews of war, 
the planes, guns, ammunition, and a 
thousand and one other items. They did 
all this with success, and then, on top 
of what seemed impossible, they assumed 
the obligation of providing utilities 
services to the Army training program. 
To posts, camps and stations all over this 
command went expert utilities men to 


At the Utilities Wartime Aid Luncheon 
Boston, Mass., 11 April 1946. 





“As I review the achievements 
of the Utilities Wartime Aid Pro- 
gram, I cannot help but feel that 
the men behind it were moriwated 
by the same sense of duty that in- 
spired our soldiers. There 
have been that basic sense of duty, 
otherwise the program would have 
failed. * * * 

“Picture the vast New England 
Army camps during the training 
days. 


must 


Thousands of hard working 
sweating soldiers, trying to learn 
in all too short a time the grim 
business of war. Picture the cold 
New England winters with train- 
ing programs going full blast be- 
cause a savage enemy awaited us 
Picture what could 
have happened if a failure of util- 
ities took place during those days. 
Delays in getting our men into 


on all sides. 


fighting trim, in getting them on 
the way to the battlefronts could 
have caused untold loss of life and 
could have delayed the ending of 
the war by many months.” 











guide and assist the Corps of Engineers 
in the vast building program. How vast 
this program was you may see from the 
fact that from December 1941 up to 
the peak of the war, more than a quarter 
of a million building units with attend- 
ant utilities were erected throughout the 
area at an expenditure of nearly $300,- 
000,000. 

As I review the achievements of the 
Utilities Wartime Aid Program, I can- 
not help but feel that the men behind it 
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were motivated by the same sense of 
duty that inspired our soldiers. There 
must have been that basic sense of duty, 
otherwise the program would have 
failed. It seems to me that you men kept 
alive to the last that spark of genius I 
spoke of earlier, that all of you must 
have had that extra effort, that extra 
patience. It seems to me that you must 
have realized, even in the most trying 
days, that while the tides of the ocean 
always go out, so do they always come 
back. This time the tides of war rushed 
out and it seemed they never would 
come back. But they did, and on the 
crests of their returning waves came the 
victory. And all of you men shared in 
that victory. 

Picture the vast New England Army 
camps during the training days. Thou- 
sands of hard working sweating soldiers, 
trying to learn in all too short a time 
the grim business of war. Picture the 
cold New England winters with train- 
ing programs going full blast because 
a savage enemy awaited us on all sides. 
Picture what could have happened if a 
failure of utilities took place during 
those days. Delays in getting our men 
into fighting trim, in getting them on 
the way to the battlefronts could have 
caused untold loss of life and could have 
delayed the ending of the war by many 
months. 

And so I feel that this group was 
motivated by a sense of duty equally as 
strong as that of one of my sergeants on 
Bougainville. During combat he had 
located the definite position of a cleverly 
concealed Jap machine gun, taking a 
terrible toll of life from an adjacent 
unit that was unable to locate the resist- 
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ance. The attack was about-to bog down. 
Realizing the situation, this sergeant 
fearlessly exposed himself and crossed a 
fire-swept zone to a supporting tank. 
Riding exposed on top of the tank, the 
only position from which he could see, 
he guided the vehicle through a wither- 
ing fire against the hostile machine gun 
position. En route one of his eyes was 
shot out by enemy fire, but he did not 
falter. Just as the tank destroyed the 
hostile emplacement by point-blank 
gun-fire, the sergeant was struck again, 
this time through the chest, and was 
knocked senseless from the tank. He 
survived his wounds and today wears 
the highest decoration for valor that this 
nation can bestow. 

I could cite you many other incidents 
of similar vein. I cite this one because I 
know that minus the shot and shell and 
bombs, every soldier had behind him on 
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the homefront upwards of 10 men who 
made it possible for him to actually con- 
tact the enemy. In the field of utilities 
there were heroes equally as valiant as 
the sergeant I have just told you about. 
Through the bitter winters of New 
England, when icy winds howled around 
our desperately precious training camps, 
when swiftly formed sleet and ice storms 
threatened to destroy power lines and 
disrupt communication—and often did— 
there, ever ready for any emergency, 
were the utility men. 

Even their ranks were not spared from 
death, for during the hurricane of 1944, 
which severely struck Cape Cod, four 
men gave their lives that service to 
Camp Edwards, then our largest instal- 
lation, could be restored first. During 
that emergency, utilities men, line crews 
and other specialized groups came to 
New England from as far as the mid- 
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west. They labored day and night with- 
out rest. They gave every ounce of 
strength and devotion that the service 
might be restored. Yes, indeed, the 
utilities men of the nation also have their 
heroes who gave their lives that the war 
might be won. 

And so I say to you that the Army is 
proud of what you did. I say to you that 
you have been the true bringers of light 
to a world threatened with total dark- 
ness, that you have been the bringers of 
power to a nation threatened with fatal 
weakness. You never faltered in your 
task. Without your unswerving devotion, 
I say to you again, we could not have 
won the war when we did. You, too, 
helped hold the torch of freedom high, 
and I am glad that I was chosen to pre- 
sent you these certificates of appreciation 
from a grateful government. 


Army and Navy Honor Utilities 


For War- Time Services 


ONORS for those utility com- 
panies and executives who ren- 
dered outstanding services to 

the armed forces during the war are 
being extended throughout the country, 
in a series of regional presentations of 
Certificates of Award, sponsored by the 
War and Navy Departments. 

The Army, “to express its apprecia- 
tion for patriotic service in positions of 
true and responsibility,” is presenting 
certificates to utility executives who 
served as regional and post coordinators 
of the Utilities War-time Aid Program. 
These executives assisted in solving tech- 
nical, operating and maintenance prob- 
lems on military posts. 

Daniel A. Sullivan, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIl., 
served as National Coordinator of the 
Program, while on “loan” to the gov- 
ernment. 

The Navy is presenting scrolls to util- 
ity companies for “Meritorious Service 
and Outstanding Performance,” in meet- 
ing all war-time demands for power 
swiftly and efficiently, training men to 
operate the power plants of naval ves- 
sels, making studies of the power re- 
quirements of naval bases, and other 
forms of cooperation. 


Army Awards in East 
Executives of utility companies in the 
Army’s Second Service Command were 
honored in ceremonies in York 
City, April 15. Those receiving awards 
were: 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp.— 
Thomas J. Brosnan, J. H. Mileyer. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.— 
George FE. Dean, Carlton L. Dud- 
ley, Walter D. Eldridge, W. A. 
Guess, J. Ralph Hanford, George 
P. Simmen, Stanley Wilcox. 
Consolidated Edison Co.—J. E. B. 
Stuart, James J. Kiernan. 


New 


Westchester Lighting Co—F. H. 
Carr. 
City of Dover, N. J., Municipal 


Plant—George Collins. 

Long Island Co—H. J. 
DeBaun. 

Atlantic City Electric Co..—William 
DeLong, B. L. England. 

Central New York Power Co.—G. B. 
Freer, C. M. Taylor, Clark ‘Terry, 
J. L. Welch. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

-L. P. Fries, R. C. Smith, Dean 
W. ‘Taylor. 

New York Power & 

Wesley J. 


Lighting 


Light Co.— 
Gilson. 


Patchogue Electric Light Co.—R. R. 
Hawkins. 

Delaware Power & Co— 
Thomas Hooker. 

New Jersey Power & Light Co.— 
P. Powers Kinnamon. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.—Ivar 
Lundgaard. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co.— 
R. P. MacGalliard, John McDon- 
nell, Wynn C. Rose. 

Staten Island Edison Corp.—J. H. 
MacNeal, Gilbert Pearsall. 

Lewes (Del.) Board of Public Works 
—C. C. Marshall. 

Millville Electric Light Co—H. H. 
Melvin. 

Rockland Light & Power Co.—L. E. 
Merrow. 


Light 


First Service Command Awards 


Awards made in New England, to 
utility executives in the First Service 
Command area, by the Army, are: 

Boston Edison Co.—John T. Ward, 

Daniel Ricker, John F. Maxwell, 
Everett G. Stebbins, Donald H. 


Hathaway, St. George T. Arnold. 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co.—Harold E. 
Ayer. 
New England Power Co.—Kenneth 
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W. Landry, 
Harry B. Stearns. 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light 


John W. Keeney, 


Co.—Walton S. Fenstermacher, 
Frederick A. Hubbard. 

Provincetown Light & Power Co.— 
William F. Gilman. 

New England Power Service Co.— 
Winfred D. Wilkinson, Wendell 
C. Phillips, Herbert E. Gfroever. 

Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
—Leonard J. Presson. 

Cape & Vineyard Electric Co.—John 
E. McMaster. 

Suburban Gas & Electric Co.— Alfred 
E. Gardella, Charles H. Deery. 
Holyoke Water Power Co.—Robert 

E. Barrett, Jr. 

Green Mountain Power Corp.— 
Ralph N. Hill, Aldus S. Trobridge. 

Casco Bay Light & Water Co.—Her- 
man Burgi. 

Central Maine Power Co.—Jchn L. 
Collins, Everett H. Carr. 

Bangor Hydro-Electric Co.— Robert 
N. Haskell. 

Narragansett Electric Co.—Charles 
P. Lazarek, Cyril R. Broadhead. 
Newport Electric Corp—James J. 

Haggerty. 

New Hampshire Gas & Electri> Co. 
—Warren H. Allen. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
—Avery R. Schil er. 

New England Gas & Electric Assn.— 
Edward H. Steele. 

Central Massachusetts Electric Co.— 
John W. Gale. 

Gardner Electric 
McKeogh. 

Long Island Lighting Co.—Samuel 
E. Bowler. 

Kittefy Electric Light Co.—William 
F. Tilton. 

Hudson Light & Power 
Thomas A. Walsh. 

Fishers Island Electric Corp—Henry 
L. Ferguson. 

Houlton Water 
Mullen. 

Maine Public Service Co.—Miuilton S. 
Blackwell. 

Chicopee Electric Light Dept.—Roy 
P. Benedict. 

Taunton Municipal 
F. Buckley. 

Town of Hull Electric Light Dept.— 
Andrew F. Pope. 

Hartford Electric 
R. Donohue. 

Public Electric | ‘cht Co—A!'got W. 
Peterson. 

United TMluminating Co.—Charles A. 
Williams. 


Co.—William R. 


Dept.— 


Co.—J. Norman 


Plant—Chester 


Light Co.—John 
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Connecticut Light & Power Co.— 
Walter R. Schwabe, Abner C. Bris- 
tol, Gerald H. Davis. 


Army Awards in Southeast 


At the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange held at Gulf- 
port, Miss., April 24-26, Army awards 
were presented to: 

Alabama Power Co.—J. M. Barry, 
R. M. Grogan, L. C. Flournoy, 
D. R. Allen, M. A. Lamb, R. M. 
Bishop, J. N. Nelms, R. A. Crump, 
Jr., E. R. Commander, H. E. 
Forbes, F. S. Keeler. 

Birmingham Electric Co.—W. M. 
Rogers, C. S. Thorn, H. Roberts. 

Florida Power Corp.—A. W. Hig- 
gins, W. M. Pickett, A. V. Benson, 
Roy Hicks. 

Florida Power & Light Co.—Mce- 
Gregor Smith, P. J. Carlin, C. H. 
Summers, E. W. Smith, Charles 
Senior, H. N. Fairbanks, R. D. 
Hill, C. A. Byrd, R. F. Lewis, 
N. H. Bollinger, P. B. Huguenin, 
R. S. Chandler. 

Florida Public Utilities Co—F. E. 
Neelev, J. A. F. Smith. 

Gulf Power Co.—L. C. Parks, R. L. 
Pulley, J. R. Youd, D. R. Hinton, 
G. M. Doyal. 

Tampa Electric Co—Wayne War- 
field. 

Georgia Power Co.-—W. E. \Titchell, 
C. B. McManus, Edwin M. Clapp. 
Robert Edmond, Roy T. Porter. 
Michael H. Hummel, Harry B. 
Moore, John F. Pennington, Wil- 
liam L. Westbrook, Charles W. 
Roberts, Harry MM. Oldham. 

Georgia Power & Light Co.—J. F. 
Bailey, Clarence W. Warner. 

Savannah Electric & Power Co.- 
Cc. C. Curtis, James G. Brown, 


James E. Averett. 


Gulf States Utilities Co—H. C. 
Leonard. 
Louisiana Power & Light Co.— 


W. O. Turner. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc.— 
H. E. Meade. 

Mississippi Power Co.—L. P. Sweatt, 
W. J. Carr, R. E. Weatherley. 
R. Field, W. E. Toner, J. S. 
Hester. 

Mississippi Power & Light Co.—Rex 
I. Brown, C. M. Brough. H. B. 
McGehee, B. F. Rose, F. Plum- 
mer, R. C. Johnson, FE. J. Lenz. 

Carolina Power & Light Co.—L. V. 
Sutton, R. H. Reynolds, W. R. 
Doar. 

Duke Power Co.—O. J. Miller. 
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Tide Water Power 
Bell, A. E. Jones. 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.— 
N. H. Coit, J. F. Rader. 

South Carolina Power Co.—E. L. 
Godshalk, T. A. Busby. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co.—Jack 
G. Holtzclaw, E. S. Fitz, T. J. 
Peck, W. F. Nimmo, R. C. Daft 
fron, S. H. Fletcher, W. J. Blake, 
O. V. Sessoms, C. A. Trischman. 

Northern Virginia Power Co.—R. 
Paul Smith, C. C. Moler. 


Co.—W. W. 


Navy Awards to Utility Companies 


At the same meeting, awards by the 
Navy were also made to the following 


companies: 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham 
Electric Co., Florida Power Corp., 


Florida Power & Light Co., Florida 
Public Utilities Co., Gulf Power Co., 
Tampa Electric Co., Georgia Power Co., 
Georgia Power & Light Co., Savannah 
Electric & Power Co., Gulf States Util- 
ities Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
Louisiana Public Utilities Co., New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., Mississippi 
Power Co., Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., Carolina Power & Light Co., Nan- 
tahala Power & Light Co., Tide Water 
Power Co., South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co., South Carolina Power Co., 
Kingsport Utilities Inc., Knoxville Pow- 
er Co., Appalachian Electric Power Co.; 
Eastern Public Service Co., 
Northern Virginia Power Co., Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. 


Shore 


Detroit Edison Receives Award 


On April 10, Detroit Edison Co. re- 
ceived its scroll from the Navy, in rec- 
ognition of the company’s accomplish- 
ments in “Meeting all war-time demands 
swiftly and efficiently, while continuing 
to supply the greatly increased popula- 
tion with essential service.” Rear Ad 
miral H. G. Taylor presented the award 
to President James W. Parker. 

“T can assure you that we found the 
utilities companies cooperative,” 
Admiral Taylor said. “In many in- 
stances, they made large investments at 
their own expense for the construction 
of facilities to serve the new stations. 


most 


doing this in advance of the execution of 
power contracts, so that power would be 
it was re- 


available always whenever 


quired.” 
Navy Honors New England Companies 


Twenty-three New England utilities 


received certificates at Boston on April 
11. They are: 
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Boston Edison Co., Lynn Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., New England Power Co., New 
Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co., Prov- 
incetown Light & Power Co., Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., Cape & 
Vineyard Electric Co., Suburban Gas & 
Electric Co., Holyoke Water Power 
Co., Green Mountain Power Corp., 
Casco Bay Light & Water Co., Central 
Maine Power Co., Bangor Hydro- 
Electric Co., Narragansett Electric Co., 
Newport Electric Corp., New Hamp- 
shire Gas & Electric Co., Public Service 
Co. of New Hampshire, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Quincy Electric Light 
& Power Co., Weymouth Light & 
Power Co., Hingham Municipa! Elec- 
tric Light Dept., and Nantucket Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Admiral Praises Utilities 
At New York City, April 16, in 
awarding certificates to utilities in’ the 
Third Naval District, Rear Admiral 
Monroe Kelly said, “The war would 
have lasted many months longer if it 
had not been for the cooperation of elec- 
tric utilities.” 
Certificates were presented to: 
Delaware Power & Light Co., Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., New York 
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Power & Light Co., Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Connecticut Power Co., 
Metropolitan Edison Co., Staten Island 
Edison Corp., Edison Light & Power 
Co., Pennsylvania Power Co., Electrical 
World, Consolidated Edison Co., At- 
lantic City Electric Co., United I!lumi- 
nating Co., Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 


tric Corp., Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp., Public Service Electric & Gas 


Co., Fishers Is'and Electric Corp., Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Duquesne Light 
Co., Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Connecticut Power & Light Co., Cen- 
tral New York Power Co., West Penn 
Power Co., Long Island Lighting Co.. 
New Jersev Power & Light Co., Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co., Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., New York State Electric 
& Gas Corp. 


Midwest Utilities Receive Awards 


Utility companies in the Army 
Seventh Service Command, and Navai 
Area No. 5, 
monies in St. Louis, on May 14. Majo: 
General W. G. 
the Seventh Service Command, and Rear 
Admiral W. H. Smith, of the Navy Bu- 


OcKS, Mace 1€ 
Dock le tl 


received citations in cere- 


Livesay, commanding 


reau of Yards and 


awards. 
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Navy citations were given to the foi- 
lowing companies: 

Central Kansas Power Co., Garden 
City Irrigation & Power Co., Interstate 
Power Co., Iowa Power and Light Co., 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co., Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., Kansas Elec- 
tric Power Co., Kansas Gas and Electric 
Co., The Kansas Power Co., Western 
Light and Telephone Co., Kansas Power 
and Light Co., Minnesota Power and 
Light Co., Missouri Public Service Co., 
Missouri Utilities Co., Nebraska Power 
Co., Northern States Power Co., North- 
western Public Service Co., Saint Joseph 
Light, Heat & Power Co., Sioux City 
Gas and Electric Co., Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, Black Hills Power and 
Light Co., Empire District Electric Co. 
and Minnesota Utilities Co. 

The Army citations to individuals of 
these companies were accepted for them 
by company representatives present at 
the ceremony. 

Among the speakers were Milton M. 
‘Kinsey, President, Board of Public Ser- 
vice, City of St. Louis, and H. S. Ben- 
nion, Vice President and Managing Di 
rector of the Edison Electric Institute, 
who responded for the electric compa- 
nies to the addresses made by Gen. Live- 
say and Adm. Smith. 


International Conference on ‘High Tension’ Systems 


Schedules Summer Meeting in Paris 


HE International Conference on 

Large Electric High-Tension Sys- 
tems, or Conference Internationale des 
Grands Reseaux Electriques—known 
throughout the electrical world as 
C.1.G.R.E.—will hold its first post-war 
congress session in Paris, France, June 
27th to July 6th. 100 technical papers 
will be presented, 10 of which are of 
U. S. authorship. 

C.1.G.R.E. sessions and activities are 
unique in that they are devoted exclu- 
sively to the design, construction and 
operation of high-tension electric sys- 
tems. Established in 1921 as a permanent 
international association with headquar- 
ters in Paris, the purposes of the organ- 
ization are to provide an international 
exchange of engineering information on 
high-tension systems, including all ques- 
tions relating to the generation, trans- 
mission and_ distribution of 
power. 

Biennial sessions were held in Paris, at 
which delegates from all participating 


electric 


countries presented and discussed tech- 
nical papers, and international technical 
committees Se EX a OF 
presented reports on interim studies of 
specific subjects. The 1946 congress will 
be the first since 1939. 


appointed by 


Each country participating in C.I.G. 
R.E. appoints a National Committee, 
which enrolls memberships, assigns and 
reviews papers for presentation at the 
sessions, and appoints members to the 
international technical committees. “The 
U. S. National Committee is headed by 
Frederic Attwood, Vice Pres., Ohio 
Brass Co., as Chairman, Vice Chairman 
is Dr. John C. Parker, Vice Pres., Con- 
solidated Edison Co., and the Secretary- 
Treasurer, I. W. Gross, Research En- 
gineer, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp. 

Among the members of the National 
Committee are Philip Sporn, Executive 
Vice Pres., American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp.; M.S. Oldacre, Staff En- 


sinene, Commonwealth Edison Co.; 
Stanley Stokes, Chief Engineer, Union 
Eléctric Co. of Missouri; Walker L. 
Cisler, Chief Engineer of Power®*Plants, 
Detroit Co.; H.. J. Scholz, 
Supervising Engineer, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. and H. L. 
Melvin, Chief Consulting 
Ebasco Services, Inc. 

The Edison Electric Institute is a 
principal collective member ofthe U. S. 
National Committee, and is underwrit- 
ing a substantial part of its work. 

According to Dr. Parker, Committee 


Edison 


Engineer, 


Vice Chairman, “The wide scope of 
C.1.G.R.E.’s work, unifying all the 


elements entering into network develop- 
ment, including such things as circuit 
breakers, line circuits, electronic appa- 
ratus and inductive coordination give 
the organization a unique place in the 
technical field, while at the same time 
serving as a working basis for inter- 
national understandings arising from the 
cooperation of individuals and groups.” 
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Presented by the Conference Chairman, Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


EFORE I present our guest 
speakers, I would like to make 
a few observations relative to the 
intensive selling job which is facing the 
electrical industry, and to the activities 
of the Commercial Division of E.E.I. 
as an aid to your local sales pans. 
Prior to V-J Day, most of us in the 
utility industry prepared local postwar 
plans for active selling after the war. 
However, at that time | think there was 
the general impression that, at least for 
a short period after the war, the major 
problem would be to fill orders, and 
during that short period not too much 
selling would be required. Equipment 
and appliances would be scarce, the pur- 
chasing power of our customers would 
be large and the major problem would 
be to get material and equipment... 
To a certain degree that condition 
» still exists. On the other hand, must ot 
us didn’t anticipate the conditions which 
arose subsequent to V-J Day, and which 
have only cleared up to some extent dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Strikes - have 
occurred all over the nation, causing 
delay in the production of steel, auto- 
mobiles, electrical equipment and appli- 
ances, and many other things; but prob- 
ably worse than that, they have kept 
many people out of work for long peri- 
ods—not only eliminating weekly earn- 
ings but probably in a great many cases 


depleting savings. It is my, opinion that | 


these conditions will have a detrimental 
effect on future purchasing power and 
add to the necessity of even more inten- 
sive selling in the electrical industry if 
we are to get a fair share of the custom- 
er’s dollar. Manufacturing of items will 
not be difficult—distributing and selling 
these goods will be the major job. 


Contributions of Commercial Dept. 


What is the Commercial Division of 
E.E.I. contributing to member compa- 
nies to aid them in planning and carry- 
ing out their local sales activity? My 
close association with the Commercial 
Division during the last two years has 
emphasized to me the important part 
that it can and does play. in the nationa! 
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National Contributions to Local Selling 


By George W. Ousler 


Vice-President, Duquesne Light Company 


Chicago, April 2-4 


I would like to expand 
on this point for a few moments. 

‘Two years ago we rearranged the or- 
ganization of the Commercial Division 
so that all activities pertinent to a par- 
ticular market would be under the di- 
rection of one man. 


selling picture. 


This was a desira- 
ble change because the various commit- 
tees of the Commercial Division at that 
time did not seem to be sufficiently co- 
ordinated for the most effective opera- 
tion. 

Restofski of the West Penn 
Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is in 
charge of the Residential Section. 

P. M. Alden, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, is chairman of the Commer- 
cial Section. 

Charles Snyder of the Monongahela 
Power Company, Fairmont, W. Va., is 
in charge of the Industrial Section, and 

C. H. Leatham of that same company 
is in charge of the Rural Section. 

In addition to these market sections 
we have two special committees: one on 
Wiring, under the direction of R. F. 
Hartenstein of the Ohio Edison Com- 
pany, and the second, on Sales Training, 
with Davis DeBard of the Stone and 


Harry 


Webster Service Corporation as_ its 
chairman. 
Frequent Meetings Necessary 


These six men, together with our able 
Commercial Director, Mr. Greenwood, 
and myself have tried to operate the 
Commercial Division similar to a busi- 
ness organization with a department 
head and a staff. We have held staff 
meetings almost every month during the 
last two years, discussed the detailed op- 
eration of each Market Section and in- 
tegrated all the activities so that the 
entire Commercial Division would be 
operated as a unit. We also felt that an 
operation of this kind would result in 
giving full weight to the activities of 
each market and nothing would be over- 
looked. Each section has a number of 
committees; altogether there are about 
135 men giving their time, effort and 
talent to produce results which might 
be helpful to member companies. The 
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Commercial Division, and the various 
sections which comprise it, are also co- 
operating with other national organiza- 
tions preparing and taking part in na- 
tional activities for the good of the elec 
trical.industry as a whole. 

One other committee which was in 
existence for a short time, under the di- 
rection of Merrill Skinner, was the Plan- 
ning Committee, which was eliminated 
about one year ago after it had served 
its purpose. 


Results of Two Years’ Activity 

Now just what has been accomplished 
in the last two years by the Commercial 
Division and what 
being planned? 

As an example of the contributions 
which the Commercial Division has made 
available to member companies to aid 
in local selling plans and activities, I am 
going to mention just two. There are 
many others but these two are particu- 
larly good examples. 

Under the able leadership of Merrill 
Skinner, the Planning Committee, which 
I mentioned: has since been abandoned, 
prepared a series of reports on postwar 
planning. These were important because 
one of the prime objectives of the electric 
utility is load building. Seven compre- 
hensive reports prepared by Mr. Skin- 
ner’s committee were published by the 
E.E.I., and I presume that most of you - 
have obtained these reports and made 
good use of them. ‘The six reports are 
as follows: 

1. Basic Planning Material for Elec- 

tric Utility Companies. 


activities are now 


An Appraisal of our Competition. 
Rural Electrification. 
Industrial Power Markets. 


Market Problems in the Residen- 
tial Field. 


6. Post-war Lighting Markets. 


mn & W bd 


This series of reports was publicized to 
member companies and could have been 
obtained from the E.E.I. at a cost of 
fifty cents for each booklet. 

An extensive amount of work and tal- 
ent was put into the preparation of these 
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booklets and many companies all over 
the country made excellent use of them. 
If some of you have not seen them and, 
therefore, did not use them, I think you 
missed an excellent contribution which 
would have aided you materially in the 
preparation of your post-war selling ac- 
tivities. 
Sales Training Course 

The second important contribtuion ot 
the Commercial Division is the Sales 
Training Course which is now complete 
and of which, I am happy to say, many 
companies have availed themselves. It 
has been high.y publicized and, as you 
know, consists of a Basic 
Course plus four Market Courses: one 
for the Residential, one for the Com- 
mercial, one for the Industrial, and one 
for the Rural Market. 

To prepare this course was a stupen 
dous job. The Sales Training Commit- 
tee, formerly under the direction of Me! 
Rodger, then of the Middle West Ser 
vice Company, and now headed up by 
Davis DeBard of Stone and Webster 
Service Corporation, spent many hours 
investigating previously prepared 
training courses, decided none were to 
their liking, and finally concluded that 
a new one should be developed. After 
investigating many available firms, the 
Vocafilm Corporation of New York was 
finally selected. After further considera- 


Training 


sales 


tion it was also decided to prepare the 
course in cooperation with the National 
Electric Wholesalers’ Association. 

To be sure that every detail of the 
course was properly prepared, a group 
of utility men plus a representative of 
the NEWA spent, during the last six 
months, practically a day or two every 
week in New York with the Vocafilm 
Corporation, so that nothing would be 
left undone to make this course an out- 
standing success. The men on the com- 
mittee have given of their time and tal- 
ent in an unstinted fashion and deserve 
to be complimented very highly for their 
efforts. I am sure from the remarks I 
have already heard from those of you 
who have already purchased the courses 
that the efforts of these men have been 
fully rewarded by the results that have 
been obtained. 

So much for two of the activities 
which have been prepared by your na- 
tional organization. 

Now a word or two about the activi- 
ties which are in process of preparation. 

In the Residential Section many sub- 
jects are being studied, too numerous to 
mention here; one of the most important 
ones, I think, is the development of a 
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comprehensive Electric Kitchen Pro- 
gram, including the Electric Water 
Heater, an activity which will take the 
place of the old Modern Kitchen Bu- 
reau. These plans are progressing rather 
rapidly and before too long something 
will be developed that will be helpfui 
to you all in promoting the electric 
kitchen in your various territories. 

Many subjects are also under discus- 
sion in the Commercial Section. In this 
field lighting continues to be of para- 
mount importance first because of steady 
improvement in light sources, and sec- 
ond because we must still look to light- 
ing as the largest single load building 
opportunity in the Commercial Market. 
Of the many studies which are being 
made, I would like to mention one as 
an example. It has to do with the de- 
velopment of what is believed might well 
be a nation-wide program on ‘Planned 
Lighting,” designed to interest local util- 
ities in the development of an activity 
which will make it possible for our cus- 
tomers to have the advantage of the best 
possible lighting advice before going 
ahead with lighting changes. Here again 
we hope before too long some of these 
studies will reach the final stage so that 
further activities can be contributed to 
member companies. 

The Industrial Section will soon have 
four new and revised Sections to add to 
the Power Sales Manual, covering Mo- 
tors and Controls, Electric Heat Treat- 
ing, Industrial Lighting and Industrial 
Cooking and Baking. This Section has 
under way at the present time a study 
covering the field of electric transporta- 
tion, which will attempt to determine 
the importance to the industry of this 
class of business and will study ways and 
means of holding and obtaining new 
business in this field. I am sure that 
when these subjects are completed and 
in the hands of member companies they 
will be most helpful. 


Rural Sales to be Stressed 


In the Rural Section many items are 
under discussion. Obviously the first 
phase of farm electrification was build- 
ing lines to take service to farm people 
and this is approaching the stage where 
for the most part completion is in sight. 
The business-managed utility companies 
have done an excellent job in the past 
years and are continuing even more ag- 
gressively the extension of service to the 
rural areas. However, the next impor- 
tant phase of our job is utilization on the 
farm. The 1946 program of the Rural 
Section is concerning itself primarily 
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with this phase of the program. | am 
sure that we can look to the Rural See 
tion for much information and help so 
that we can assist the rural and farm 
customers in their utilization problems. 

Incidentally, Roy W. Godley, former- 
ly of the Monongahela Power Company, 
West Virginia, has just been added to 
the staff of the E.E.I. as Rural Service 
Manager. I am sure that this will 
strengthen the work of the Rural Sec- 
tion because he has had long years of 
experience in extension work, in coop- 
erative relations, and is very familiar 
with problems of rural electric service 
and utilization. 

Our Wiring Section is now busy 
bringing up-to-date various wiring hand- 
books which should be available within 
a very short time. 

I mention these activities that are now 
being worked on to emphasize the im- 
portant national contributions which 
are now in the making as aids to your 
local selling plans. New problems are 
Plans and activi- 
ties will always have to be developed 
on a national basis to aid in the solu- 
tion of these problems. 


continually arising. 


Talent Needed on Committees 

One last point before closing. ‘lhe 
Commercial Division of E.E.I. is in a 
position to develop activities on a nation- 
wide basis which cannot be economi- 
cally developed on the local level. One 
of the best examples of this is the recent 
Sales Training Course which has just 
been produced. However, these national 
activities are and will be successful only 
make available to the 
various committees of the Commercial 
Division the best talent in your organ- 
ization. 


insofar as you 


In my experience as Chairman of the 
Commercial Division I have found that 
most companies are willing to allow 
some of their best men to serve on com- 
mittees, but, on the other hand, I have 
been disappointed in the reaction of a 
few companies who refuse for one rea- 
son or another to allow their personnel 
to take an active part in this committee 
work. I realize that we are all busy. 
But national industry activities are es- 
sential and very helpful locally. Men 
who serve on these committees gain 
much for themselves and for the com- 
panies which they represent. Further- 
more, it is too much to expect that men 
who have served on committees for a 
few years continue this work indefi- 
nitely. Therefore, new members are 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Saturation or Growth — It’s 


Presented before the Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


YEAR or two ago when the war 
was at its height and our re- 
spective companies were supplying 
every available kilowatt and some we 
were borrowing over interconnection 
lines to help turn out war material, 
some few of us were trying to appraise 
postwar industrial power markets. 
Forecasts were made of a substantial 
drop in industrial load at the war’s end, 
with a subsequent revival in sales by 
1950 to the ’°39—’40 or perhaps the ’41 
level if we were particularly optimistic. 
Clouded by the tremendous increase in 
load with energy use at high load factor 
for war purposes, these forecasts created 
to some a picture of rapidly approaching 
saturation of our industrial markets- 
a condition which could, as a 
quence, create ultimately a similar out- 
look for our commercial and residential 


conse- 


sales. 

Since those forecasts were made, we 
have had six or seven months experience 
during the reconversion or postwar 
period. 

We have had time to measure the ex- 
tent of load losses through the cancel- 
lation of war contracts. The net effect 
on both sales and revenue was generally 
less than had been anticipated. 


Effects of Reconversion 

We have had a glimpse of the plans 
of industry. 

Just what do these plans mean to us? 
Of what are they indicative? There are 
several things— 

First, they indicate that industry, all 
industry, is endeavoring to develop new 
processes, new products, and establish 
new plants or expanded manufacturing 
facilities so that they can compete in the 
postwar markets. 

Second, that although increased load 
does not necessarily mean increased sales 
and peacetime load factors will be less 
than those experienced in recent years, 
a continuation of the present rate of 
growth of industrial business will make 
it possible to exceed previous industrial 
sales records within a relatively few 
years. 

Third, according to the inter-relation 
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By Robert G. Ely 


Public Service Electric & Gas Company 


of our industrial, commercial, and res- 
idential business as analyzed in the 
January 1946 issue of Load by Ralph 
Wagner, we can expect increased res- 
idential and commercial business as a 
result of this industrial activity. 

And last, there is a challenge to our 
industry, to the power sales organiza- 
tions, and power salesmen of our com- 
panies to aid and assist in the promotion 
of this industrial reconversion, expansion 
and development. 

New 

‘This industry has always been for- 
tunate in its productive 
intelligent field application work and 


Uses of Electricity 


research, its 


interchange of information on new uses 
of electricity. There are three basic 
purposes for which electricity is used in 
industry: 

Motor drives 

Heating 

Lighting 

‘There are also other uses such as con- 
trols, communication, metering, air 
cleaning and by-product precipitation, 
and many others which do not use energy 
in such great quantity but are essential 
to industrial processes and plant services. 

During the last few years there has 
been little progress in motor design and 
application which would, in itself, greatly 
increase the market for power. 

In the field of heating, perhaps the 
most outstanding development has been 
the dielectric heating of non-conductive 
materials with radio frequency. Utilizing 
frequencies in excess of the broadcast 
band from 1.5 to 200 megacycles, elec- 
tric energy heats quickly and uniformly 
by molecular friction, such materials as 
wood, plastics, rubber, tobacco, cereals, 
textiles and foods. The use of electricity 
for this purpose is rapidly supplanting 
other heat sources. 

Dielectric heating is now essential in 
the preheating of plastic preforms. It is 
used to set the twist in rayon cord and 
for drying rayon cakes. It is used for 
curing rubber, gluing wood, drying 
penicillin and killing larvae in vitamins, 
cereals, and tobacco. Many other appli- 
cations are still in the research stage. 
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Up to You 


Chicago, April 2-4th. 


Prior to the development of dielectric 
heating, steam was the most important 
process heating source for these materials 
and large quantities were used. As a 
result the power supply to these indus- 
tries was subject to severe steam com- 
petition through heat balance power 
generation. Dielectric heating of these 
materials will decrease steam use and 
cut down competition from these plants. 

Induction heating has gained wide- 
spread use during the war period for 
preheating, shrink fits, annealing, solder- 
ing, brazing and hardening. Heaters of 
different types are now available for a 
full range of useful frequencies, from 25 
or 60 cycles up to as high as 10 or 15 
megacycles. ‘hese heaters have been de- 
signed where possible to fit right into 
production lines and cut down processing 
time. The high speed tinplating instal- 
lation, with which you may be familiar, 
has been the outstanding application in 
this field. Advances have been made in 
metal melting with induction heat and 
well established in 
the brass and precious metals field. 

Are 

Electric arc furnaces are finding more 
and more use in the steel industry for 
the production of alloy steels. As the 
percentage of alloy steel to total steel 


such equipment is 


Furnace Use Increases 


production grows, markets for electric 
power in the will increase. 
Alloy steels are produced more uniform- 
ly, more quickly, and with greater over- 
all economy in electric arc furnaces. 

A comparative newcomer in the field 
of electric heating is the infrared lamp 
heat source. Getting its start in the 
automobile industry on the drying of 
paint finishes, this radiant heater has 
cut down the time required for drying 
finishes on countless metal products. It 
has also found other applications of 
equal importance, among which are the 
dehydration of foodstuffs, and drying in 
connection with automatic jiggering or 
forming in the pottery industry. In this 
industry it has also been successful in 
reducing the drying time of bath tubs 
from 14 days to 12 hours and cutting 
overall production time from 21 days 


industry 
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to 7 days. As a result management is 
striving to place the production of allied 
products on the same schedule through 
increased use of infrared lamps. 

Recently publicized in Electrified In- 
dustry as the greatest “tannery develop- 
ment in twenty-five years” was the auto- 
matic spraying of finishes and infrared 
drying which changed an eight-hour 
hand job into a two-minute automatic 
one. 

Infrared is used successfully for car- 
bonizing foreign matter in woolen cloth, 
killing wheat germs, in the bonding of 
cork bodies to their tops, in heating for 
shrink fits and many other purposes. 

One application in the textile field 
which is now at the research stage will 
involve the use of more than 10,000 kilo- 
watts of infrared lamps in one plant. 
The use of the lamps will eliminate the 
need of large boilers, remove the possi- 
bility of heat balance power generation, 
and the saving in fixed charges would 
appear to make the use of the infrared 
heat source economical. 


Progress in Welding 

In the field of welding, there has also 
been considerable progress. Welding has 
become a production tool, essential in 
the manufacture of most metal products 
because of the time and material saved. 
The development of the heliarc process 
tor welding magnesium was a great step 
forward and has broadened the market 
for electricity in its fabrication. 

In the industrial lighting field, there 
was much progress during the war in 
the installation of fluorescent lamps to 
give high standards of illumination. 
These standards are not being lowered 
on the conversion of these plants to 
peacetime operation. A new develop- 
ment in the field is the three kilowatt 
air cooled mercury vapor lamp for high 
bay lighting which does an excellent job. 
At the present time even larger sizes are 
in contemplation. 

The sale of high intensity lighting 
installations together with such other 
plant services as air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, and compressed air systems 
did much to stabilize industrial loads and 
decrease the loss of business on cancel- 
lation of war contracts. In the future, 
lighting loads will also act as a sales 
stabilizer during depression periods. 

There are other electric applications 
of importance which include the electron 
microscope, X-Rays for study of cast- 
ings, electrostatic precipitation for air 
cleaning and by-product recovery. and 
electrostatic paint spraving and detear 
ing. We have a wider acceptance of yea: 
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around air conditioning in tobacco, tex- 
tile, printing, and engraving plants and 
in all factories engaged in precision work. 

We also have a growing use of re- 
frigeration in industrial processes for the 
storage of aluminum rivets, sheets and 
parts, for instruments, equipment -and 
material testing, for expansion fits, op- 
tical lens processing, cooling cutting oils 
and grinding compounds, for the stabili- 
zation of metals and oil refinery proc- 
esses. 

These are a few of the new uses of 
electricity and the expanded markets for 
some of the old ones. The picture would 
not be complete. without a brief con- 
sideration of some of the new products 
and new developments which will fur- 
ther expand our markets. 

Research work in atomic energy, ex- 
pansion in the synthetic 
rubber, powdered metal products, plas- 


markets for 


tics, pharmaceuticals, such as penicillin 
and streptomycin, frozen foods, television 
equipment and many others, will broaden 
the markets for electric power. In the 
soap industry we have the advent of 
detergents and in the textile industry, 
quick-setting will have a 
bearing on heat balance power generation 


dyes which 
in these industries. 

We have the expansion of the pre- 
fabricated housing industry and whereas 
little power was used in the supply of 
materials for house construction on the 
lot, considerable quantities will be used 
in their manufacture on assembly lines. 
Market 


review 


Surveys 

When we 
electricity in industry and a few of the 
new products that industry will make, 


these new uses of 


we are again reassured as to the possi 
bilities of long term growth of our in- 
dustrial sales. Reassurance, however, is 
nét enough. We have to plan, and plan 
carefully, to sell these markets. ‘There 
is one first step which we should all take 
in order to establish an intelligent sales 
program within our respective territories 
and that is the preparation of a market 
survey. Besides knowing what you have 
to sell, you have to know where you are 
coing to sell it. 

Many of you may have heard of the 
splendid talk—“Let’s Turn On The 
Electrical Switches of Peace’’—given by 
Mr. McQuillin before the 
South Eastern Electric Exchange. Mr. 
McQuillin presented a 


made by his 


Francis 


market SuUrVe\ 


company. ‘Typical of an 


analysis which can readily be made for 


vour territories, prospective load addi 


tions are listed for twenty-two industri 


classifications covering additional loads 
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for the balance of 1945, 1946, ’47, ’48 

and later and totaling 254,011 Kva. 
These prospects are also reclassified 

into five major sources of new business— 


New Industries, Conversion (from 
other forms of energy to electric serv- 
ice), Mechanization and Expansion, 


Electric Heat, Lighting. 

This same survey was further broken 
down by load additions in each of these 
five classifications for each of the suc- 
ceeding years. 

These prospective load additions total- 
ling 254,011 Kva represent the possible 
increase by a large percentage in the 
industrial load already on the system. 

This survey is not visionary, nor does 
it represent a whim of management. It 
is of practical help in estimating loading 
ot generators and distribution systems. 
It is of practical use in sales management. 
lt is of practical use in guiding sales 
training and in sales planning by indus- 
trial power salesmen in the field. 

You may wonder how Mr. McQuillin 
and his men have been able to locate so 
much new business in their territory, 
Have you looked over yours? 


Sales Organization and Programs 

The results of a market survey for a 
particular territory will generally dictate 
the type of sales organization and sales 
program which can be developed. ‘In 
general, however, there are certain basic 
precepts which 
forming, adding to 


followed in 
retraining a 


must be 
and 
power sales organization. 

Section [V—Industrial Power Mar- 
kets—Report of the Commercial Plan- 
ning Committee of the E. E. I. gave an 
outline of some of the qualifications and 
duties of the power salesman. It also 
indicated the knowledge which power 
salesmen should acquire, the tools neces- 
sary to do his job, together with the 
responsibilities of management essential 
in the creation of a hard hitting sales 
organization. 

Most responsi- 
bilities is adequate training. You are all 


important of these 
familiar with the Basic Sales Training 
Courses for salesmen in all branches of 
the industry. Many of you may have 
heard at the Conference here 
Mr. Sherman Knapp’s dis- 
cussion of the training program being 


Power 
vesterday, 
developed for specialized power sales 
Mr. Knapp and the other mem- 
bers of his Sales Training Committee of 
the Industrial 


work. 


to be com- 
plimented on the preparation of a good 
training 


Section are 


Power 
Sales Manual and tied in in sales prin- 
ciples with the Basic Sales Course. 


course based on the 
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It is interesting to note that his com- 
mittee placed special emphasis in their 
training course squarely on two of the 
three basic objectives in Utility Power 
Marketing as covered in the Planning 
Report—quote— 

““1—The sale of power to all indus- 
trial plants in the area with emphasis on 
the full electrification of each plant and 
the improvement of the competitive 
position of each customer within its own 
industry.” 

Note that last phrase—‘‘Improvement 
of the competitive position of each cus- 
tomer within its own industry.” Therein 
lies the heart of real customer’s service. 
Our customers only have a passing in- 
terest in their costs of electric service, 
their real interest lying in the work 
which that service will accomplish in 
speeding production and improving the 
quality of their product. 

Our power salesmen must be trained 
thoroughly in the analysis of customers’ 
production methods if we are to be suc- 
cessful in securing wide application of 
the new uses of electricity in industry. 

The second objective of which they 
“The retention 
as customers in the face of competition 





took note was, quote: 


from other sources of power and heat, 


of all industrial customers now using 
central station service.” 

The first. sections of the handbook 
supplement to the leader’s guide on 


Power Sales and the Power Salesman 

will be devoted to the analysis of cus- 

tomers’ production methods and holding 

business in face of competition. 
Competition 

Before we get away from the subject 
of competition, let’s summarize the sit- 
uation as it appears today. Competition 
will be severe, but there are indications 
that it will be no more serious than be- 
fore the war. For all types of new com- 
petitive generating equipment, prices are 
at least equal to or higher than they 
were before the war. Improved produc- 
tion methods have not as yet offset rising 
material and labor costs for their man- 
ufacture. This condition may be of 
shorter duration than it is possible to 
foresee, however, «as manufacturers will 
be anxious to load up their production 
facilities and competitive price reduction 
may result. 

Used equipment will offer our indus- 
try some problem when dealers in such 
equipment are able to place salesmen in 
the field. 

Competition with oil engine plants 
will continue to be a problem in sales- 
manship. Have you given your customers 
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good service in the past? Have you 
stressed the collateral advantages of your 
service? Have you helped your cus- 
tomers improve their manufacturing 
methods and lower production costs? 
Have you called on them regularly? If 
so, you will have better than an even 
chance of holding your customers. 

The third power marketing objective, 
quote: “The sound industrial develop- 
ment of the areas served” will also be 
the subject for a section in the hand- 
hook supplement to be available shortly. 
Though essential to a well rounded 
training program, the location of new 
industry would seem to be receiving 
adequate attention at the present time 
in all parts of the country. 


Well Rounded Program Needed 

The preparation of a well rounded 
sales program for each territory would 
seem essential to sustain the growth of 
industrial load. This is particularly true 
because in addition to knowing what you 
have to sell, where you are going to sell 
it, and training the man to do the job, 
you have to know how to get the best 
results. 

Your own sales programs will vary 
with conditions in your respective terri- 
there are certain el- 


tories. However, 


ements which would seem essential to 
any such program: 
1. Regular calls on all industrial cus- 
tomers to uncover sales leads and 
guard against competition. 
2. Proper assignment of customers so 
that 
sufficient 


within their customers’ plants. 


salesmen will have 


time available for 


power 


work 


3. Emphasis on sales activity in con- 
with medium 
and smaller customers—marginal 
producers—that have little engi- 
assistance. Sales of 
electric applications and 
methods to them 

greater dividends in the long run. 
4. Immediate concentration of 

efforts on the remaining private 


nection your sized 


neering new 
power 
new will pay 
sales 


power plants in your territory. 
Age of equipment, deferred main- 
tenance, increased labor and main- 
tenance costs make the present a 
very opportune time to secure this 
business. 

5. Continuous 
saler, contractor, 
trade association 
keep sales forces abreast of changes 
in equipment, new uses of elec- 
tricity, and new 
within all industry. 

Tt has been possible in the time allotted 


manufacturer, whole- 
and industry 
cooperation to 


developments 
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to touch only briefly on the new uses of 
electricity in industry and some of the 
new products of industry which will re- 
quire electricity for their manufacture. 
That there are such new uses and new 
products is a healthy sign, for sooner or 
later in the life span of any industry 
comes the period of saturation. In many 
ways the time of saturation is dependent 
upon the salesmen of the industry. If 
we in this industry were content to relax 
our sales efforts, if we were content to 
point back to the splendid job done dur- 
ing the and feel that was the 
ultimate in service to industrial cus- 
tomers, then we would be fast approach- 
ing a point, not of saturation, but stag- 
nation. 


war 


The future of industrial sales can be 
a future of sustained growth if we will 
survey our markets, develop our sales 
organizations, prepare 
and go out and sell. 


sales programs 
We are in a dynamic era and need 
dynamic sales policies—it’s up to vou. 


History of Electrical 
Development 
‘© A CHRONOLOGICAL Histor 


ot Electrical Development” ($2, 
National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 E. 44th St.. New York, 
N.Y.) is a story, by dates, of electricity 
and the vast assortment of devices and 
equipment created by the electrical manu- 
facturing industry to utilize it; of a long 
line of great men of science, their initia- 
tive, theories, research, experiments and 
discoveries—and their contributions to 
the present age of electricity, electronics 
and atomic energy. 

Designed as a refrence work for edi- 
tors, writers, commentators, libraries 
and schools, as well as for industry, the 
chronology begins with the discovery of 
electricity in 600 B.C. and parades in 
106 pages an collection of 
background material, facts and “‘firsts.” 

While the book touches on such mod- 
ern electrical applications as television. 
fluorescent and light, the 
giant turbo-generator and the electron 
microanalyzer for atomic research, its 


extensive 


ultra-violet 


accent is on the earlyday men of science 
and industry and the steps they took to 
make electrical living possible. 

Other contributing factors are record- 
ed, among them electrical 
and congresses, the birth of electrical 
publications, engineering and trade asso- 
ciations, societies, foundations and insti- 
tutes. 


expositions 
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A Customer Service Policy 


For a Hypothetical New Public Utility Organization 


By P. E. Ewers 


Subcommittee Chairman, Joint AGA-EEI Customer Relations Committee 


Presented at the AGA-EEI National Accounting Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1-3, 1946 


ET us suppose that we are members 
of a new public utility organiza- 
tion just starting in business. We 

have been given the responsibility of 
formulating a customer service policy 
comprehensive enough to cover all 
phases of our business which may di- 
rectly affect customers from the time 
they first request our service until they 
finally leave our lines. 

At the outset we will recognize that 
any enterprise, to be long successful, 
must have an objective . . . a goal to- 
ward which all efforts will be focused. 
History shows that most prosperous busi- 
nesses have included as a major objec- 
tive, agreeable customer relations. We 
therefore will assume favorable public 
attitude to be a basic aim of our new 
organization. 

Policies are plans designed to achieve 
objectives. Hence, our Customer Service 
Policy will be centered around those 
phases of the business which may influ- 
ence customer attitude most directly. 
Emphasis will be limited to segments of 
the plan which country-wide utility ex- 
perience dictates are especially 
cerning. 


con- 


Business Facilities 


To develop a thriving enterprise first 
of all we must have the necessary busi- 
ness offices, equipment and _ personnel. 
Business facilities provided for custom- 
ers must be measured by the yardstick 
of adequacy, customer’s convenience and 
satisfaction, whether customers choose 
to do business with us by mail, telephone 
or personal call. 

The location of our offices will be 
chosen with first consideration to accessi- 
bility by both public and private trans- 
portation. In urban areas customers will 
be able to park their cars conveniently 
and transact other ordinary business 
nearby. In rural and semi-rural areas, 
offices will be so located that telephone 
service is available to the customers 
served with not more than nominal tol] 
charges. 


Our business offices will be well light- 
ed, cheery, neatly arranged, and clean. 
Personal contact areas will be located 
on the ground floor, near main entrances. 
They will please the eye, offer maximum 
convenience and make functional use 
of the service we sell. While transacting 
business, customers will be comfortably 
seated beyond the hearing range of other 
customers. Most people hesitate to talk 
freely before others. Those who do are 
either ill at ease or so emotionally upset 
they don’t care who hears them. In any 
event, telling their troubles within ear- 
shot of other customers can accomplish 
little more than to spread customer dis- 
satisfaction and make the interviewer’s 
job much more difficult. 

Telephone facilities will be adequate 
for all contingencies. Will our customers 
have a friendly feeling toward us if, 
when they call by telephone they get 
busy signals or wait several minutes be- 
fore receiving attention? Remember, the 
customer’s time is valuable, too! Good 
customer relations demand telephone 
equipment and manpower sufficient to 
provide promptly all necessary service 
around the clock, on weekdays, Sundays 
or holidays, and during peak periods. 

Similarly, the machinery for answer- 
ing customers’ letters will be geared to 
the volume and scope of the correspon- 
dence received. The customer’s letter is 
his representative. We would treat as 
utterly ridiculous any thought of telling 
a customer comes to our office, 
“You'll have to wait a few days for at- 
tention.” Yet many utilities all over the 
country take from three to six days or 
longer to answer correspondence. Ours 
will be answered as received, daily. 


who 


Our equipment will be so complete 
and adequately maintained that what- 
ever the job, it can be accomplished with 
efficiency and skill. Well maintained, 
appropriate equipment will impress cus- 
tomers and equally important will merit 
the pride of the operating employees, 


inspiring the best possible work for cus- 
tomers. Further, this equipment always 
will be used with utmost consideration 
for others. For example, everyone will 
see our company’s vehicles on the streets. 
The manner in which they are operated 
is as important as any other factor in 
molding good relations with our cus- 
tomers. At all times, our trucks and 
cars will be driven as though all drivers 
and all pedestrians were our customers 

. and almost invariably they will be. 

Monogrammed vehicles will not be 
assigned to employees handling complaint 
or collection work. To assign identified 
cars to such employees might expose 
customers who raise questions or who 
are temporarily unable to pay bills to 
needless embarrassment. Embarrassed 
customers are cooperative cus- 
tomers. 


never 


The best Customer Service Policy 
ever proposed would fail miserably in 
practice if administered by poorly select- 
ed employees. When one sees those in 
some organizations who are dealing with 
customers he might be reminded of the 
following description of a customer ser- 
vice employee: 

“He is a person past the age of pro 
ductive usefulness, a mental reject, in- 
capable of straight-thinking, opinionated 
yet passive, non-committal, with eyes like 
a codfish, polite in contact, but unre- 
sponsive, cold, calm and damnably com- 
posed ; a human petrification minus com- 
passion or a sense of humor. Happily, 
he never reproduces and when he finally 
dies will be mourned by no one and 
remembered only by his creditors.” 

All employees selected by us for any 
job involving either meeting or talking 
to customers will be chosen because they 
possess the qualities needed to create 
favorable customer reaction. They must 
have the personal attributes which peo- 
ple like . . . be eager to serve others, af- 
fable, energetic but patient, and courte- 


ous. They will not be selected for this 
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type of work solely on the basis of ex- 
tensive knowledge of company rules and 
practices . . . never, regardless of back- 
ground, education or age, if their per- 
sonality characteristics or attitude would 
cause customer irritation. 

Selection will be followed by thorough 
and complete training, both in the me- 
chanics of the job and the most success- 
ful methods of dealing agreeably with 
customers. The training program will 
be followed by a period during which 
these emphoyees are constantly observed 
until supervision is fully satisfied that 
they can and will meet minimum job 
performance standards. 


Provisions for Service 


The nerve center of a Customer Ser- 
vice Policy is in its provisions for ser- 
vice. One of the most successful ways 
to increase sales . . . an obvious goal to 
which all policies should point . . . is 
to make it easy for customers to do busi- 
ness with us. Though the customer’s 
wants are many or few, complex or sim- 
ple, touching on one or several phases 
of the company’s activities, we will give 
him “‘one stop” service, whether he tele- 
phones, calls in person or writes us. 

Not so long ago a lady customer 
stormed into the General Manager’s Of- 
4 fice of what was considered a fairly pro- 
gressive organization. As she burst 
through the door imagine the astonish- 
ment of the G. M. as she exclaimed, 
“Oh! I thought this was the way uot. 
I came in a half hour ago with what I 
believed to be a very simple request but 
I’ve been directed to so many depart- 
ments and asked to see so many different 
people that I’m now so tired waiting for 
attention and so utterly confused I’ve 
forgotten what I wanted.” 

Such a story may be labelled an ex- 
aggeration. Yet at least to a lesser de- 
gree it happens in many offices daily. 
Our offices will be provided with cen- 
tralized groups where any customer may 
bring his requests by telephone or in 
person, regardless of number or nature, 
and receive prompt and complete ser- 
vice. No other duties will be assigned 
to these groups which might in any way 
interfere with their sole purpose .. . to 
make it simple and easy for customers 
to do business with us. 

New customers will long remember 
the treatment received when they first 
apply for service. They will take with 
| them an impression . . . good or bad... 
which will determine their attitude to- 
ward us, perhaps for years to come. 
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We'll show these customers that we are 
glad to serve them. Our conversation 
with them will emphasize a genuine wel- 
come. The questions we ask will be few 
. just those which are necessary to 
determine paying habits or ability to pay. 
Old customers will be cordially re- 
ceived back on our lines. Even fewer 
questions will be asked of them .. . in 
fact, only those designed to establish 
continuity with previous accounts. We'll 
treat them as people we know; and we 
should, if we maintain proper records. 
We won’t ask them to sign new con- 
tracts for service. Our original applica- 
tions will be worded to provide for sub- 
sequent service requests at any address 
at any time. 


Yes, and we'll connect service when 
requested to do so by telephone whether 
or not we have a signed contract. Many 
Utility Companies have operated for 
years without the formality of taking 
signed applications on residential ac- 
counts and their losses traceable to such 
arrogant disregard for legal technicali- 
ties have been nil. Let’s be practical. 
Let’s recognize that insistence on signed 
applications for ordinary accounts is un- 
necessary. 


Promises kept build confidence. Com- 
mitments made by our company will be 
met if at all feasible. Commitments to 
perform the actual connection of ser- 
vice, for economic considerations, must be 
kept within reason. But ample latitude 
will be given responsible emplovees to 
promise work performance immediately 
whenever necessary. A service supplied 
when urgently needed can be a continu- 
ous, pleasant reminder to a customer. 
Likewise a service supplied only after 
genuine inconvenience has been caused 
can be a constant source of irritation. 


Obviously, it is not practical to broad- 
en every employee’s knowledge and re- 
sponsibilities to the point where anyone 
can handle to completion every conceiv- 
able request which could be made by a 
customer. What questions employees 
may or may not be qualified to answer 
are relatively unimportant. More im- 
portant is their attitude. Certainly, they 
will not be expected to handle questions 
beyond the scope of their knowledge or 
experience. However, in our organiza- 
tion each employee will have an estab- 
lished avenue available to him through 
which all comments and requests with 
which he is unfamiliar will be given at- 
tention promptly. The mere existence 
of such a facility will do much to insure 
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a proper attitude by all employees to- 
ward answering questions not directly 
related to their assigned jobs. 


Reading Meters 


No single group of employees will 
have a broader opportunity to maintain 
a high degree of customer good will than 
our meter readers. Their major func- 
tions will be threefold—to read meters 
accurately, to treat customers cour- 
teously, and to evidence real respect for 
customers’ property. A single failure 
in any one of these functions almost cer- 
tainly will cause subsequent problems in 
customer relations. 

High work performance standards 
coupled with a program of close, alert 
supervision will be instituted to make 
sure that the efforts of our meter readers 
will help to achieve the goal toward 
which our Customer Service Policy 
points. 

_We will make it distinctly advantage- 
ous to read meters accurately. “On-the- 
job” observations will be conducted to 
see that our meter readers cheerfully 
answer customers’ questions or pass them 
along. We'll observe the conduct of 
these employees on their routes to make 
sure there is no “horse play,” jumping 
of hedges or fences, walking across 
lawns, undue haste, or any other practice 
which might cause customer displeasure. 
Finally, re-emphasis_ will be 
placed on the importance of constantly 
looking for opportunities to compliment 
customers. 


periodic 


Rendering Bills 


When we touch the customer’s pocket- 
book we are playing with dynamite. It 
logically follows that customers are more 
critical of the size of their bills than any 
other segment of Utility service. Fur- 
ther, people are creatures of comparison. 
Judgment of values is based almost ex- 
clusively on relationships with previous 
experiences. Hence, rendering of cus- 
tomers’ bills for service boils down to a 
question of regularity, uniformity and 
accuracy. By setting up as many meter 
reading and billing units as there are 
work days in a cycle, and scheduling 
activities accordingly, we shall maintain 
uniformity in consumption spans and 
regularity in delivery dates. 

Due dates will fall on the same day 
of the month from cycle to cycle except 
for Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. If 
at all practical, due dates will not be 
advanced; always retarded. 
While 


Humans 


resist change. customers will 


$ 
i 
t 
Fi 
g 
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react unfavorably to any change, re- 
tarded due dates will cause less friction 
than those which are advanced, because 
retarded due dates seldom result in loss 
of discount. 


‘The span between meter readings and 
bill delivery will be held to the barest 
minimum. Aside from the economic ad- 
vantages, we know this practice will help 
customers associate their bills with de 
mands on the service during the periods 
covered, thus reducing the number of 
questions and complaints. 

Every customer will receive a bill each 
cycle. When unable to gain access to 
the customer’s meter and no usable post 
caid reading is received, we will render 
a bill based on previous usage. War ex- 
perience has indicated customers’ will- 
ingness to accept bills based on previous 
usage, in those instances where a regular 
reading was not possible. The average 
American lives from pay-day to pay- 
day and we impose a needless hardship 
when we permit consumption to accumu- 
late before billing. People who live on 
a budget tell their money where to go 
instead of wondering where it went. But 
customers are not generally budget-con 
scious; frequently, therefore, funds are 
not available to pay bills larger than 
usual, even if a longer than average pe- 
riod is covered; embarrassment results, 
and the Utility’s prestige suffers. 

Meter readings will be carefully 
scanned before bills are rendered, to in- 
tercept consumptions which do not con- 
form to previous use patterns of ac- 
counts. Investigators will review such 
consumptions with 
bills are released. 
value of anticipating complaints is not 
to be minimized. Aside from curbing 
immediate complaints wasteful condie 
tions will be found, explained, and cor- 
rected before subsequent bills are need- 
lessly enlarged. 


customers, before 


The psychological 


We plan to mail our bills rather than 
attempt delivery by our staff. Equities 
from a customer relations angle weigh 
heavily in favor of this decision. Postal 
laws are so worded that even with the 
permission of the owners, mail boxes 
may not be used for any purpose other 
than the receipt of United States mail. 
‘These regulations place even the most 
resourceful company bill deliverer at a 
definite disadvantage. Bills delivered in 
the same manner as advertising matter 
are often accorded the same treatment as 
advertising matter—and customers are 
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left with the belief their bills were not 
delivered. 

Every bill will be complete in itself. 
Regardless of the complexity of rates, 
one test will be applied to each bill—the 
average customer, with only the informa- 
tion shown on the bill, must be able to 
check our calculations. 

When a customer moves from one ad- 
dress to another, consumption since the 
last regular reading date will be trans- 
ferred to the customer’s new account 
and included with the first regular bill 
rendered for that address. Experience 
points to the fact that customers appre- 
ciate this service, if such items are prop- 
erly identified. It eliminates the need 
for paying an extra bill at a time when 
the customer is fully occupied with other 
considerations and reduces instances of 
misunderstanding resulting from a loss 
of or failure to receive a final bill from 
the previous address. 

Scrupulous care will be combined with 
utilization of modern machine devices 
and accounting practices to insure the 
highest degree of accuracy obtainable in 
rendering all bills. Correcting an error 
found by a customer is understandably 
humiliating, but the disparaging effect of 
an error lingers because customers who 
have found bills incorrect will frequent!y 
mistrust all bills rendered thereafter. 


Inquiries and Complaints 

For years many utilities have regarded 
complaints, inquiries and requests from 
customers as simply necessary evils. They 
seem to have overlooked entirely the 
fact that problems brought to them are 
choice opportunities to convert otherwise 
unhappy customers into loyal booséers. 
Such a viewpoint is not mere wishful 
thinking. Companies which have sam- 
pled customer attitude invariably have 
found the highest percentage of favor- 
able comment about the utility coming 
from those who at sometime have pre- 
sented one or more specific problems to 
them. 

Let us then consider how customers’ 
problems will be approached, analyzed 
and acted upon by our organization to 
build and cement friendly customer atti- 
tude. We shall recognize what all stu- 
dents of human behavior tell us is true. 
Every person we meet is, in his own 
mind, the most important person in the 
world. The problem he brings, regard- 
less of its concern to us, is his most im- 
portant problem at that moment. The 
customer’s primary interest lies in what 
we can do for him—not what we can’t 
do for him. 
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Our approach toward every person’s 
problem, therefore, will. be consistent 
with these three basic principles—we ac- 
tually will treat each customer who 
comes to us as the most important per- 
son, we will give his story the patient, 
attentive ear which the most important 
problem would deserve, and we will 
shape our initial remarks to emphasize 
what we can do to solve the problem— 
not what we can’t do. With this ap- 
proach we shall sweep from our path 
most obstacles to a friendly, cooperative 
settlement of the difficulty. 

With unfaltering patience we will lis- 
ten until we have the customer’s ful/ 
story. ‘Then, and only then, will we 
be in a position to determine what rec- 
ords are required to assist in analyzing 
Much depends here on the 
availability of primary records such as 
meter reading and building data. These 
at all times will be as close to those deal- 
ing with the public as the dials on their 
telephones. 


the causes. 


Inquiries and complaints generally 
can be classified into two groups; those 
caused by our failure to make some 
phase of our service completely depend- 
able, accurate or fool-proof, and those 
over which we have no control. 

When inquiries or complaints have 
been caused by our direct or indirect 
failure appropriate adjustment will be 
offered -heerfully, even enthusiastically, 
as a matrer of course. Surprisingly few 
compiaints or inqviries will fall outside 
the classification of direct or indirect re- 
sponsibility unless our interpretation of 
responsibility and control is 
The day has long since passed when we 
could tell a customer, “Failure to receive 
a bill does not entitle you to the dis- 
count’ —and make him believe it. And 
if he doesn’t believe it what possible 
sense is there in telling him, save to an- 
tagonize ? 


narrow. 


We are now living in a day 
when a broad view of responsibility and 
control is essential to a high degree ot 
customer approbation. 


There was a time, not so long ago, 
when it was considered weak to admit 
an error. It was believed that the ad- 
mission, even though justified, would 
tend to undermine confidence in the in- 
fallibility of the organization. We 
might agree with the latter but never 
with the former. That the public be- 


lieves utilities considers themselves infal- 
lible is not denied by any experienced 
customer contact employee. He has lis- 
tened too many times to repeated asser- 
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tions of this nature. Our policy will 
demonstrate that it is far better to be 
guilty of admitting an error for which 
actually we may not have been respon- 
sible, than ever to be justly accused of 
failure to acknowledge a mistake. 

When in doubt as to responsibility or 
a course of action, we will give the cus- 
tomer “the break.’’ Customers will be 
quick to recognize our generous decisions 
and will amply reward our organization 
in subsequent contacts both with us and 
with associates and friends. 

There will be instances when the bald 
facts are so clear as to destroy all valid- 
ity in a customer’s claim. Here, with- 
out anv effort, we cou'd place the cus- 
tomer in an inescapable box. But what 
would we gain? Surely nothing more 
than a frustrated customer who would 
leave us vowing to get even some day. 
Such a customer, no doubt, was Mr. 
White, who recently met a friend just 
“Who 


queried 


as he was leaving a utility office. 
did you talk with in there?” 
White. The friend answered that he be- 
lieved he had talked to a Mr. Brown. 
“Oh, Brown!” he exploded. “I know 
him. He’s the fellow with the glass eve.” 
The friend stated that he hadn’t noticed 
that, whereupon White came back with, 
“Well, the next time you have to talk 
with him look carefully and you'll see in 
one eye the faintest gleam of human 
kindness. “That's his glass eve.” 

No, the more certain we are of our 
facts the more careful we will be not 
to drive those facts home. Give the cus- 
tomer an “out.” The discriminating 
customer will realize we have done so 
and will in his own mind thank us ever- 
The others may feel that 
their unsound claim escaped detection, 
but the relief which they will experience 
will be quite sufficient to cause them to 
drop the whole subject, without rancor. 


lastinglv. 


When adjustments are necessary, we 
will make them adequate. The good 
will created by being absolutely fair, by 
going just beyond the half-way mark, by 
avoiding a “one for me and not more 
than one for you” attitude will be worth 
infinitely more to us than the few extra 
pennies we deny ourselves. And let’s 
not be afraid to let the customer write 
his own ticket. Frequently it will cost 
us less; invariably the customer will be 
completely satisfied. 

If discussion by telephone or at our 
offices does not leave the customer with 
an obvious feeling of satisfaction or 
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where the facts indicate the need for 
verification we will readily arrange for 
an inspection at the customer’s premises. 
Those selected for this important work 
will have in their possession all pertinent 
discussion and record data and will be 
given ample authority to conclude the 
investigation in a manner thoroughly 
pleasing to the customer. 

Whether our discussion ends in our 
office or at the customer’s home or office 
we will never consider an inquiry or 
complaint properly closed until all of 
our findings have been faithfuily given 
to the person or persons primarily con- 
cerned. It is not enough to conclude our 
discussion of a problem with Mrs. Cus- 
tomer if her husband has indicated his 
interest. We must be sure that he, too, 
is given full benefit of the facts dis- 
closed. member of a 
household while another still has a ques- 
It merely 


Satisfying one 


tion never sett'es a complaint. 
postpones the day of reckoning. 

Finally, customers who bring their 
problems to us, regardless of their na- 
ture. are doing us a distinct service. 
First, we know what they are thinking 
about. what they want, what they expect. 
This knowledge will be of immeasur- 
able help in formulating sound plans 
future. Second, 
if they take 
their troubles to neighbors, friends and 


and policies for the 
rather than coming to us, 


others, our difficulties may be multiplied 
many fold for misunderstandings, ru- 
mors and small talk easi'y can create 
irreparable damage to good will. A sin- 
cere expression of appreciation to every 
customer who lays his difficulties before 
us is therefore not merely desirable, it is 


imperative. 


Paying Bills 

No customer enjoys paying bills. Yet 
customers dislike to pay certain bills jess 
than others. We are going to try to be 
sure that our customers dislike paying 
our bills less than other regular obliga- 
tions. 

Our offices and those of our agents 
will be located so that payment of our 
bills can and will be an activity inciden- 
tal to shopping or business trips. The 
time between bill receipt and due date 
will be short enough so that bills will 
not be forgotten easily before the due 
date, yet long enough so that a special 
trip to the office need not be planned in 
order to save the discount. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
maintaining adequate personnel at each 
office, in order that payments may be 
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taken with a minimum of time loss to 
customers. Yet, though we give each cus- 
tomer quick service, transactions will be 
conducted in an unhurried atmosphere, 
particularly pleasing to many customers 
who wish to conduct business at a pace 
set by themselves. 

Each payment transaction will be in- 
dividualized. We'll have none of the in- 
cidents such as that of the customer who 
paid his bill to a very sour looking lady 
teller. When he was handed his change 
he pushed a dollar bill back toward her 
saying, “I'll give you this if you'll 
Her reply was, “Why should I 
smile on a job like this?” Our tellers 
will greet each customer with a spon- 
taneous, sincere and friendly smile. 
Change will be counted out and each 
customer will leave our tellers with a 
pleasant, well enunciated, genuine 
“Thank you” ringing in his ears. 


smile.” 


Minor adjustments which can be com- 
pleted in a moment or two will be made 
to bills at tellers’ enclosures. The cus- 
tomer who wishes to pav his bill and 
have an error in his address corrected. 
to pay only the unpaid portion of a bill 
which includes items outstanding at the 
time of issue, allowance of a discount. 
or any other simple, non-controversial 
contact will be accommodated at tell- 
ers’ windows. In addition to giving 
quicker service, this decision was reached 
because customers don’t like to handle 
their business piecemea!; they don’t like 
to be sent from one person to another 
and thev have a feeling that anv em- 
plovee in the business office should be 
able to handle any request they may 
make. 

We will accept pavments at net one 
dav following the due date without the 
absurdity of anv comment that we are 
To sav the least 
it is awkward to defend the practice of 
charging the gross amount one day fol- 
lowing the due date while admitting that 
a mailed payment received the same day 
if postmarked the dav previous would be 


granting a concession. 


accepted at net. We'll never injure our 
relations with customers by being as fair 
to those who pay their bills in person as 
to those who pay by mail. 

Cumulative experience has taught us 
not to be tricked into the belief that our 
outstanding arrears will be increased 
or decreased substantially by the degree 
of severity or leniency of any collection 
policy or system. This same experience 
has shown that economic conditions will 
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have a greater affect by far on the num- 
ber and dollar value of overdue ac- 
counts. Hence, we shall commit our- 
se.ves to a collection policy which sim- 
ply will insure reasonable control of 
arrears. 

Every inducement which we can place 
before our customers to pay their bills 
without collection action will be util- 
ized. Offering a discount for prompt 
payment, providing convenient bill pay- 
ing facilities in every neighborhood, item- 
izing amounts and reading dates for 
arrears on current bills, will all aid in 
reducing the number of accounts on 
which actual collection action must be 
taken. 

Recognizing that people almost uni- 
versally abhor the appearance of a col- 
lector at their doors, we will precede 
any such activity with written reminders 
and where feasible, telephone calls, to 
induce payment. Selection of accounts 
to receive such treatment will be based 
upon age and amount of arrears together 
with the customer’s past paying habits. 
But in no instance will any sticker, no- 
tice, or letter be so worded that it might 
be expected to cause offense or resent- 
ment, for even though we know before 
the written message is sent that the cus- 
tomer’s payment habits are poor we can- 
not be sure of the precise cause of the 
current delinquency until we actually 
have contacted the customer. 

Only accounts which justify interrup- 
tion of service will find their way into 
the collector’s hands . . . and then only 
when all milder forms of persuasion have 
failed and after the customer has been 
amply warned. Responsibility for the de- 
cision to interrupt service will be vested 
in the collector. His responsibility wi!l 
be matched with the authority to post- 
pone or alter normal action. 


Threats, those gremlins of collection 
activity, will have no place in our pol- 
icy. Little benefit will accrue from 
threatening to cut the customer’s service 
when circumstances do not warrant, or 
from detailing all of the inconvenience 
and delay which the customer might 
suffer. 

The act of discontinuing a customer’s 
service because of unpaid bills is perhaps 
the most delicate of any we will be re- 
quired to face. Certainly it will never 
occur until all other possible effort has 
failed for it robs the company of a cus- 
tomer and of a most persuasive tool by 
which to secure payment. Our reluc- 
tance to take such action always will be 
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emphasized but should disconnection be- 
come necessary it will be presented to 
the customer as an unhappy, though un- 
avoidable step to prevent the accrual of 
further arrears which we honestly be- 
lieve he could not possibly pay. 

On accounts which are no longer ac- 
tive, collection treatment will be car- 
ried just to a point where continued ef- 
fort simply would prove irritating to 
the customer or where further follow-up 
would entail than the 
amount owing. 


costs greater 


Equipment Service and Dealer Relations 

Appliance sales are simply a means 
to the end of increasing the use of the 
products we sell. Our activity in this 
field will be focused on the maintenance 
of standards of appliance quality and 
dealer integrity which will ultimately 
further the use of our service, thereby 
increasing sales. We shall have a com- 
prehensive plan which among other qual- 
ities will take the dealers into our con- 
fidence and them that 
benefits us benefits them. 

Sound 


convince what 


dealers relations will be fos- 
tered directly by providing facilities, free 
of charge, where dealers and their ser- 
vice and men 
ample training in the best methods of 
installing and servicing equipment. We 
will let it be known that cooperative 
dealers those who are willing to 
maintain a high standard of service and 
installation work . . 


installation may receive 


. may be placed on 
our approved dealer lists. These will be 
given the benefit of our referrals when 
customers come to us for advice and 
Legitimate dealers will thus be 
encouraged to maintain 
selling, 
will 


counsel, 
standards in 
installing and servicing which 
insure 


customer satisfaction and 


avoid complaints. 


Summary 
There is nothing quite as sure as 
change. In business, yes even the utility 
business, there is no standing still. Either 
we're progressive or backward, active or 
stagnant, improving or deteriorating. 
These plans, designed though they are 
to meet customer needs and wishes to- 
day, may be obsolete tomorrow. 
It is therefore imperative that we keep 
in constant touch with 
tion 


customer reac- 
both favorable and adverse. 
From those customers who bring their 
troubles to us we shall analyze causes 
and prepare 


summaries for review so 


that appropriate and prompt action may 


be taken to alter and improve our plans. 
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So that we may know how those who do 
not come to us feel about our service we 
shall make periodic at-the-home surveys 
of a percentage of our customers, the re- 
sults of which will be compared with 
summaries from customers who have 
brought their problems to us. 


People will cheerfully pay a dollar 
for something they like but will grudg- 
ingly proffer a dime for the same some- 
thing if it does not gratify their wishes. 
Let us not forget, what the customer 
wills he gets, either by reducing to the 
barest minimum the use of that which 
he does not like or by taking his business 
where he receives satisfaction. Because 
of the attitude which many people take 
toward us, the utility industry is much 
like the very sick Irishman who was 
asked by the priest if he had made peace 
with the Lord and denounced the devil. 
“IT have made peace with the Lord, 
Father,” replied the Irishman, “but I am 
in no position to antagonize anyone.” 

Long ago we left the era wherein our 
products were of a non-competitive mo- 
nopolistic character. Every moment of 
every day we shall be competing for a 
part of the customer’s dollar. The future 
progress of our business . . . if not its 
very existence . . . depends upon our abil- 
ity to recognize, before our competitors, 
the will of the people we serve and so 
alter, broaden and extend our services 
that those desires may be fully satisfied. 


National Contributions 


(Continued from page 134) 


necessary and all companies should see 
to it that they assume part of this very 
important work by allowing men in 
their organization to accept assignments 
offered to them. 

With continuing good talent available 
to E.E.1.’s Commercial Division, I am 
confident that the electrical industry can 
depend on the Commercial Division to 
continue to be one of the outstanding 
National Organizations in the Country. 





“The War cost, up to Jan. 1, 1946, some 
$322,334,000,000” states the forthcoming Sta- 
tistical Bulletin of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute for 1945. “This required the generation 
by public utility power plants of 300,000,000,- 
000 kilowatthours for the manufacture of 
the country’s munitions and materials of war 
and for the equipment maintenance and 
transportation of its armed forces. Of this 
amount, 250,000,000,000 kilowatthours, or 
83 1/3 per cent of the entire total, were 
generated by the business-managed electric 
power companies.” 
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Monetary Inflation and the Public Utility Industry 


By Prof. Harry G. Guthmann 


School of Commerce, Northwestern University 


A paper presented before the Joint AGA-EEI National Accounting Conference, Cincinnati, 


ROBABLY no economic question 

concerns business people more at 

the present time than that of in- 
flation. The interest in that question is 
shared by the utility industry. ‘The 
questions that confront it are where and 
how far prices will move as a result of 
inflationary forces set in motion during 
the war. Monetary inflation almost in- 
variably accompanies every major war 
but in former times prices went sky- 
ward during the war and deflation was 
expected to go with demobilization 
But during World Wars I and II the 
United States Government sat on the 
lid of prices during the war so that it 
is some time after the close of the War 
before it is possible to learn where the 
level of prices, once they are set free of 
controls, will settle. After World War 
I prices soared far higher in 1919-1920 
after the war was concluded than at 
any time during the war, and after the 
depression of 1920-21, the 
commodity price level settled down dur- 
ing the following 1920’s to a figure 
about 50 per cent higher than in 1913. 
Where are we headed today and what 
are the problems engendered for the 
utility Mdustry? 


A rising level of prices is a special 
problem for the utility business because 
under regulation, rates are adjusted up- 
ward to meet rising costs only tardily 
and with difficulty. Business generally 
under the price rule of OPA is getting 
a taste at the present time of what is a 
characteristic difficulty for the utility in- 
dustry during a period of inflation. 
During the war just ended prices and 
wages were sufficiently controlled so 
that they created no serious problem for 
the utility industry as a whole. The 
burden of higher costs was made easy 
to bear by the huge increase in the vol- 
ume of business for the electric and gas 
utilities with a general improvement in 
load factor. In fact, had not Federal 
corporate income taxes been pushed to 
very high levels, the stockholders of 
these utilities might benefitted. 
While contributing heavily to the war 


have 


effort with increased output, many major 
Consoli- 


like 


Edison, 


Boston 


utilities 








wholesale . 
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dated Edison of N. Y., Commonwealth 
Edison, Pacific Gas and Electric, and 
Southern California Edison, were 
obliged to reduce their dividends during 
the war at a time when the cost of living 
Was rising. 

In contrast, during the Jast war the 
threat of rising prices was much greater. 
In February, 1918, when operating ex- 
penses had risen dangerously, Secretary 
McAdoo addressed a letter to President 
Wilson emphasizing the danger of a 
breakdown in service of war essential 
gas and electric utilities unless state com- 
missions took action to meet the situa- 
tion.! The further rise in prices after 
the war ended in 1918 created a con- 
tinuing problem for the industry.* 

The case of Peoples Gas Company 
from my own home city of Chicago fur- 
nishes an illustration of the troubles of 
the period endured by some companies. 
In 1915, its gross revenues were $17 
millions and earnings were at the rela- 
tively satisfactory figure of $5.6 millions. 
By 1918 gross had mounted to $21.6 
millions but net was reducd to $1.0 mil- 
lion. The peak of inflation was reached 
in 1920 and gross reached $31.2 but net 
was only $2.7 millions. Prices broke in 
the later part of 1920 but rate adjust- 
ments enabled 1921 to show $32.8 mil- 
lions of gross revenues. While this rep- 
resented an increase in revenues of only 
$1.6 millions, net climbed from $2.7 to 
$8.3 millions. Deflation in operating 
costs spelled the change. 


Some idea of conditions may be had 
from the fact that between 1915 and 
1920 union hourly, wage rates rose 100 
per cent and the price of bituminous coal 
rose 170 per cent.* 

Attempts to draw a parallel between 
what happened during and after World 
War I and World War II should be 
carried out with caution. Many of the 
details of war financing changed. How- 
ever, the general outline of the picture 
appears very similar. Again we are see- 
ing postwar inflation carrying prices to 
higher levels after the firing is all over 
and the huge spending is discontinued. 
The quantities of currency and bank de- 
posits that grew out of war finance are 
producing a new and higher price level. 
Where that price level should settle re- 
mains to be seen. But the very fact that 
artificial price controls were more suc- 
cessful during this war than they were 
a quarter-century ago, means that prices 
have that much farther to travel than 
before. 


However, it is the hope of many that 
can be removed more 
gradually, say over the next year or 
year and a half, so that the sharp specu- 
lative rise in commodities that occurred 
during 1919-1920 can be avoided so as 


to make less likely a price crash such as 


price controls 


we witnessed in 1920-21. Those whe 
ap. U. RB. 1918 D, 223-225 
2See E. M Bernstein. Pubiic Utility Rate 
Making and the Price Level, pp. 34-35 


STbid. p. 33. 
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Capitalization 


Year (Millions) 
RE Na bd va era term a ars 75.1 
I SES cok Win gris BNE ET. 78.1 
BE ha fot keane ob aes $5.2 
SS SRE Say aire eer ne oa $5.2 
Se abd kcn $5.2 
DE Sk nad sade e aber aes $5.1 
ee OSE ale ah Kx 84.8 
SOE Soe Nee taeee <8 84.8 
Ser A anes ces a 868 84.8 
A ie shell ata gubaiiaians 84.7 
BE Few h.« dsctccuses 84.6 
RES SP Fae 84.6 
2a > 84.6 
gaa Se ee 90.4 
RR OS ee eye Cee a 94.1 
aE Ey cae Oe ee ey 98.5 


Gross Revenues Net Earnings 


Ratio Capitalization to 
Gross Revenues 


15.9 5.2 4.72 to 1 
16.4 4.38 4.76 to l 
16.8 5.1 5.07 to I 
16.8 5.7 5.07 to 1 
17.0 5.6 5.61 to 1 
if 44 4.97 to 1 
19.3 2.0 4.39 to l 
21.6 1.0 3.92 to 1 
24.5 2.4 3.46 to 1 
31.2 2.7 2.71 to 1 
32.8 $.3 2.57 to 1 
30.6 7.3 2.76 to 1 
31.5 $.2 2.67 to 1 
32.5 8.7 2.78 to 1 
32.9 7.9 2.86 to 1 
34.8 $.2 2.83 to I 


Dividends were omitted from 1918 to 1921, inclusive. 
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advocate such tapering off on price con- 
trols believe that another year should 
be sufficient to step up the production of 
nondurable goods to the point where it 
will equal demand. Such nondurable 
goods include food and clothing, which 
constitute the bulk of the cost of living. 
The danger in such a program lies in 
an overzealous attempt to protect the 
consumer to the point where price in- 
creases are granted so tardily as to re- 
strict production and greatly delay the 
return to full economic output. 

From the point of view of the utility 
industry anything which smoothes out 
the more extreme movement of prices 
makes it easier to adjust to the change 
and is especially to be desired if it can 
eliminate a short-term up-and-down of 
violent proportions. 

The accompanying chart enables the 
reader to see the effect of the two World 
Wars upon utility construction costs, the 
cost of living, and the average per kilo- 
watt hour charge for residential use. 
The index of Construction costs illus- 
trates the more violent price fluctuations 
that take place in that field of prices. 
The Haberly index used here shows 
somewhat less fluctuations than the 
Engineering News Record index of con- 
struction costs and is more appropriate 
for measuring the elements that go into 
utility plant account. The residential 
power rate has a remarkable record and 
should continue to reflect the favoring 
influence of a growing demand per cus- 
tomer but the experience of World War 
I indicates that it cannot be regarded as 
immune to inflation. 

The elimination of the Federal excess 
profits tax and the reduction of the 
ordinary corporate raised 
hopes of rate reductions. 


have 
In fact, in 


rates 


some communities, such as Chicago, re- 
ductions have already been approved. 
But with the prospect of wage increases 
and other increasing costs, notably coal, 
the extent of such reductions, if any, 
should be subject to the closest scrutiny 
if later financial embarrassment is to be 
avoided. The accounting division will 
find it desirable to prepare projected fig- 
ures on the basis of possible increases in 
the various cost factors in order that 
rate negotiations may be judiciously con- 
ducted. It might even be desirable to 


anticipate wage demands of employees 
so as to avoid a temporary showing of 
earnings that could be made the object 
of demands for ill-advised rate reduc- 
tions. 

The gravity of the problem plus the 
practical difficulty of restoring rates once 
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reduced would even argue the considera- 
tion of some plan for customer refunds 
rather than outright rate reductions that 
would in effect render “Service-at-Cost” 
until the effect of rising costs that lie 
immediately ahead can be properly ap- 
praised. 

In the period that lies ahead we must 
also keep in mind the distorting effect 
of inflation upon certain relationships 
that are the object of common attention 
in financial and accounting circles. 
When certain costs, like wages and sup- 
plies, rise with the price level while oth- 
ers, such as depreciation and bond in- 
terest, remain unchanged, the customary 
percentage relationships of such costs to 
gross revenues are altered. During an 
inflationary period the costs which ad- 
just to the rising price level grow in 
relative importance, the fixed costs 
shrink relatively. The percentage of a 
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fixed cost, like depreciation, to gross 
revenues will decline. Because operating 
costs rise while the return to capital 
changes but little, the operating ratio 
will tend to increase. Because revenue 
rises to cover rising costs while property 
is carried at the fixed figure of original 
cost, the ratio of gross revenues to oper- 
ating property, or property turnover 
ratio, will tend to rise. 

If one analyzes these changes, he finds 
that they mean that the utility investor 
is robbed by inflation for the benefit of 
the consumer of utility services. The 
depreciation based on original cost fails 
to recover a sum sufficient to restore the 
depreciating property and maintain the 
integrity of the investment when mea- 
sured in purchasing, power. Interest on 
bonds and dividends on preferred stock 
are a fixed claim in dollars but shrink 
in buying power. The rate of return 
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to the common stockholder may vary 
somewhat and rise somewhat during a 
period of inflation but the principal sum 
on which the return is allowed will con- 
tinue to be anchored to a fixed number 
of dollars-of shrinking purchasing power. 

These are the unfortunate but natural 
consequences of the heavy use of bonds 
and preferred stock in utility financing 
and the use of the prudent investment 
principle in valuing rate base. Under 
the circumstances, it seems unlikely that 
any cure can be found for the troubles 
of the utility investor short of steps that 
would stabilize the purchasing power of 


the dollar. 


This brings us to the $64 question. 
Where is the price level headed? The 
correct answer probably lies between 
that of the extremists on the one hand 
who blithely predict we shall have no 
inflation because American productivity 
will offset all our monetary misdeeds 
and of those others who gloomily fore- 
cast that Federal policies are heading us 
inevitably for inflationary disaster such 
as France and Germany 
during the 1920's. 

Production alone cannot win the bat- 
tle of inflation and counterbalance all 
finance. It is, 


experienced 


unsound Government 
however, of first rate importance that 
our production be revived as rapidly as 
possible for it will reduce the hazard. 

Our experience after World War | 
points to the probability of further price 
rises until prices find their natural level. 
The large additions to our supply of 
money in circulation and bank deposits 
that grew out of our failure to finance 
the war by taxation and savings point 
to a higher or inflated price level ahead 
of us as compared with 1939, just as 
the price level of the 1920's was higher 
than that of 1913. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
make a rough comparison of the figures 
for the two World War periods. 
Money in circulation and bank deposits 
doubled during the war and postwar 
inflation of the first World War. Our 
stock of money rose from $3.8 billions 
in 1913 to $8.2 billions in 1920; all 
bank deposits rose from $17.5 in 1913 
to $38.2 in 1920. The more exact and 
satisfactory figures for World War II 
are not strictly comparable with the pre- 
ceding figures but serve to indicate the 
same relative magnitudes. The amount 
of currency in circulation outside of 
banks rose from $6.4 billions in Decem- 
ber, 1939, to $26.8 billions in Decem- 
ber, 1945, or over four times. The total 
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demand deposits of all commercial banks 
rose in the same period from $29.8 to 


$79.9 or 22/3 times. 


Taste II—Expansion oF DEMAND Deposits 
OF ALL U. S. CoMMERCIAL BANKS AND MoNEY 
IN CIRCULATION OUTSIDE OF BANKS 

(billions of dollars) 


Currency 

Demand Outside 
Deposits Banks Total 
December, 1929 .. $22.5 $3.6 $26.4 
34 igae «|... 1452) 4.8 19.0 
09° .. 293 6.4 36.2 
1940 .. 349 7.3 42.3 
4g 1903 .. 390 9.6 48.6 
" 1942 .. 48.9 13.9 62.9 
’ 1943. .. 60.8 18.8 79.6 
- 1944 .. 66.9 23.5 90.4 
x 1345 ... (39 26.8 102.7 
Source: ederal Reserve Bulletin, February, 


rn 
1946, p. 157 


I trust it is not out of place to sug- 
gest that every effort should be extended 
to curb unnecessary inflation and mini- 
instability. We might 
enumerate some of the major planks in 
a desirable program: 

1. Price controls, particularly for 
cost of living items, should be continued 
to minimize the danger of a short ex- 
plosive inflation such as we experienced 
in 1919-1920. Such controls should be 
dropped as rapidly as shortages disap- 
pear in any given field. 

2. Surplus goods of the Army, Navy 
and government should be 
moved as rapidly as possible into civilian 
channels now while shortages exist. 

3. The Government sheuld keep its 
expenses down and its taxes up. The 
temptation to cut taxes in an election 
year is great. But the time to ba'ance 
the budget and reduce debt is when 
business is active and inflation threatens. 


mize business 


agencies 


Whatever one’s views on the soldiers’ 
bonus, it would appear the height of 
unwisdom to pay it at a time when the 
supply of spendable cash far exceeds the 
amount of available goods. Such a large 
disbursement should be made when 
business conditions are bad and the cash 
would mean a maximum of benefit to 
the soldiers and the community. 

4. The use of credit in fields where 
it will add fuel to inflation should be 
discouraged. Home financing is the 
largest and most important field of pri- 
vate finance. The Government created 
the F.H.A. plan for insuring mortgages 
on homes in order to stimulate building 
during the depression period of the 
1930’s. It allows 80 and 90 per cent 
loans on very easy terms that create a 
danger of wholesale loss of homes if 
they are made at high prices during in- 
flation. Such easy lending does not in- 
crease the supply of homes during a 
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period like the present but increases the 
number of bidders for a limited supply 
and tends to push prices of homes even 


higher. Normal lending standards and 
precautions should be reintroduced if we 
wish to avoid a bigger real estate smash 
than we had during the early 1930’s. 

5. For a short time, at least, until 
demands of other borrowers increase, the 
Treasury should shrink the war inflated 
volume of bank deposits by selling its 
obligations to savings institutions and 
individual savers and paying off a part 
of its debt to the Federal Reserve banks 
and the commercial banks. 


Here we touch upon a matter which 
if thoroughly examined would carry us 
far beyond the scope of our discussion. 
It is of central importance and is con- 
cerned with the Treasury's dilemma 
growing out of its inflationary war fi- 
nance policies. 

In order to raise money beyond what 
savers could supply and to gain the ad- 
vantage of borrowing at extremely low 
rates, often less than one per cent per 
year on certain obligations, the Treasury 
sold a huge amount of short-term debt 
to the banks. The magnitude of the 
operation may be judged when we note 
that as of August 31, 1945, the commer- 
cial banks and the Federal Reserve 
banks owned 39 per cent of the total 
United States interest-bearing debt, or 
$101 billions out of the $261 billions 
total. So long as the Federal Reserve 
banks disregarded their own declining 
reserve ratio they could create reserves 
artificially for the commercial banks by 
purchases of Government securities. To 
have stopped this process of easing the 
money market would have wiped out 
this artificial source of funds that was 
independent of saving and raised inter- 
est rates and the cost of borrowing. 

That the process was inflationary was 
recognized by the Treasury which sought 
to maximize purchases by savers in the 
War Loan drives and minimize this bank 
credit expansion that bloated the depos- 
its of the nation. Such deposits have the 
character of money and the process of 
their creation has been called “‘monetiz- 
ing the Government debt.”” Others have 
dubbed it sophisticated greenbackism. 

Now this short-term debt is continu- 
ally coming due and needs to be refi- 
nanced so that the Treasury is under the 
necessity of requiring further Federal 
Reserve bank cooperation to keep the 
money market easy so that the interest 
rate will stay low. But the price of 
low interest rates is inflation. The Fed- 
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eral Reserve must stand ready to pour 
more credit into the market to keep bor- 
rowing cheap. 

But with the war over, borrowing for 
business purposes, for home construc- 
tion, and for municipal purposes will 
take the place of Federal borrowing. 
To continue this artificial supply of 
credit and low interest rates for this 
peacetime borrowing means continuing 
the war inflationary process during the 
peace. But to tighten the market to pre- 
vent such inflationary expansion means 
paying higher rates for Treasury bor- 
rowing amounting to huge sums on 
Uncle Sam’s large short-term debts that 
are subject to frequent refinancing. 

We shall hear much of schemes to 
solve this dilemma. One proposal made 
is that the banks should freeze their 
holdings by exchanging 
-or at least a substantial portion 


Government 
them 
of them—into a special Government 
obligation paying a low rate of interest 
and salable only among the banks them- 
selves. This 
unnecessry for the Treasury to refinance 
the major part of the short-term debt 
now held by the banks. Then the Trea- 
sury, no longer so deeply concerned over 
interest rates, could let the money mar- 


“Solution” would make it 
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Interest 
rates could be allowed to rise if there 
were inflationary demands for credit. 
Only that part of Uncle Sam’s debts 
held outside the banks would have to 
be refinanced as it comes due at what- 
ever interest rates might prevail at the 
time. If some bonds or notes came due 
during a period of credit stringency such 
as might occur during the next few 


ket take its natural course. 


years of transition, interest rates might 
their effect on 
Uncle Sam’s budget would be limited. 

The whole subject is one of many 


rise temporarily but 


ramifications and technical details and 
the foregoing statement merely hints at 
the problem in rough outline. But we 
can say that until a solution has been 
found, the Treasury’s large short-term 
debt and its anxiety to keep the interest 
rate down create an additional hazard 
that the inflationary technique of war 
finance through bank credit expansion 
will be used again during the period 
ahead and produce further inflation. 

In conclusion, it appears from the 
facts we have reviewed that the rise in 
the price level which has been experi- 
enced thus far reflects only a portion of 
our wartime inflationary financing and 
ahead. ‘The 


that further increases lie 
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amount of these increases cannot be 
forecast with any exactness because they 
will be determined in part by psycholog- 
ical factors, such as the people’s confi- 
dence in their currency and their wil- 
lingness to defer spending during the 
period of shortages, and in part upos 
the wisdom with which the Federal 
Government acts in such matters as 
spending, credit control, and debt man- 
agement. 

In the light of our findings, an intel- 
ligent for the utility industry 
would be to prepare for a higher price 


policy 


level than has been seen thus far. Pos- 
sible need for rate increases should re- 
ceive the most careful analysis. Regula- 
tory authorities should be kept aware of 
the hazard wherever rate reductions are 
being sought. The effects of varying de- 
grees of price rise upon budgetary re- 
quirements should be projected and data 
kept available for planning against the 
inflationary contingency. Should it turn 
out that level increases 
amount to less than we might have an- 
ticipated on the basis of the evidence to 
date, we shall merely have pursued a 
judicious policy of preparedness for an 


actual price 


economic battle that we shall have been 
fortunate to have avoided. 











CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 


METER 
READING 


and 


BOOKKEEPING 


CASH 
RECEIPTS 


ACCOUNTING 
sun PRACTICES 


POLICIES 


jMitCn 19466 —— 


HOW MANY COMPANIES— 


Connect Residential Applicants without requesting signatures? 


a ] nm , : : 5 Be aerate 
1ssign all customer accounting responsibilities fo one executive: 


Maintain customer history records? 


Have meter readers report abnormally high or low consumption? 


Explain to customers 


de reé d? 


the rates under which billing will be ren- 


Allow collectors to grant extensions? 


Have adopted the station plan or the unit plan of bookkeeping? 


The answers to these and many other questions that are of 
interest to the utility accountant, are given in the report of the 
joint customer activities committee of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and the American Gas Association. 


This report represents one of the most pretentious efforts that 
the industry has made to cover the whole field of customer account- 


ing at one time. 











All utility employees interested in customer 
accounting should have a copy of this report on file for reference. 


Copies may be purchased from the Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Ideas In Sales ‘Training 


By R. W. Wagner 


New York Power & Light Corporation 


Presented before the Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, April 2-4th. 


URING the past five years 

changes in educational methods 

have occurred without any gen- 
eral knowledge of their import. Millions 
of young Americans have been taken 
from their normal lives and re-educated 
in the highly technical arts of war. Not 
only have millions of the Armed Forces 
learned new skills but the methods used 
in training have been revolutionary and 
The men and women 
you employ as salesmen are thoroughly 
acquainted with new training methods 
while you, as sales executives, may find 
that you are not so well advanced and 


highly successful. 


vour salesmen may regard your training 
methods as antediluvian. 


Army-Navy Acclaim Slide Films 

Army and Navy staffs studied train- 
ing from the viewpoint of high speed 
production regardless of cost and the 
methods adopted are those in which re- 
sults only were considered. Research 
proved that to secure maximum results 
in minimum time the pedagogy of train- 
ing must strike the eve and ear of the 
trainee from every conceivable angle. 
First conception indicated that the movie 
was the finest way to teach because it 
showed action. It was certainly costly 
($30,000 to $50,000 for a fifteen min- 
ute short) but cost is no problem in war. 
Results, however, were to the contrary. 
While movies provided the best way of 
giving a cursory glance at any problem 
and while they provided entertainment 
they did not, to any great extent, teach. 
The main educational tool used by both 
Army and Navy was the sound slide film, 
because the training objective could be 
driven home to both eye and ear by con- 
centration on a given point without the 
distraction of motion on the screen. Each 
objective can be driven home to the eye 
by the projection of slide film on the 
screen and by the printed word in the 
text. To the ear the same salient points 
are driven home by the mechanical sound 
of the projector and by the instructor’s 
voice. Both senses are again reached by 


the use of the trailer film resumé where 
the instructor’s voice emphasizes these 
same points pictured by the silent pic- 
ture, shown for the length of time need- 
ed to make it most effective. 

Your salesmen are fully acquainted 
with these modern methods of instruction 
and may be quite impatient if you at- 
tempt to train with methods of the pre- 
war era. Many men have been trained 
in six weeks or less to master highly tech- 
nical problems requiring more skill than 
salesmanship. ‘Therefore, I suggest that 
you equip yourself, for your own wel- 
fare, if for no other reason, to use mod- 
ern sales training techniques. 

When our industry began, the uses for 
electricity were as little known as the ap- 
plications for atomic energy, but that 
day is gone. It was once necessary to 
pioneer all types of devices using elec- 
trical energy but that period is over and 
many appliances have general acceptance. 
Many new fields for our product (and 
we have only one) need development 
and our sales energies should be expend- 
ed in such pioneering. Dealers and dis- 
tributors are stronger and are getting 
better men. The general trend is to- 
ward decreased utility merchandising and 
toward greater assistance to dealers and 
distributors in the form of sales aids, 
particularly educational plans for sales- 
men and skilled help in solving man- 
agerial problems. 

Change Sales Policies Now 

Now is the time to make changes in 
sales policies if you are to make them. 
Public demand for domestic appliances 
is far greater than present limited manu- 
facturing output can supply. You have 
the time now to build and strengthen 
dealer organizations in your territory 
with little fear of lost merchandise sales 
to competing fuels or services. 

Much money has been spent in pio- 
neering appliances such as the electrical 
refrigerator, the electrical range and kin- 
dred devices and acceptance is almost 
universal. But many uses for our prod- 





uct are little appreciated; lighting, for 
instance, is practically a virgin market. 
Sometimes we find light enough by which 
to see, but lighting for seeing has gone 
only 10 per cent of the way to its ulti- 
mate goal (take a light meter with vou 
for one day and check the light found 
at each place vou visit against recom- 
mended practice and the result will star- 
tle you). As for real sales lighting, it 
practically doesn’t exist to the extent that 
our knowledge has proved its use to be 
profitable. Electronic devices, induction 
applications, all of 
these fiei'ds and many others are prac- 


heating, infra-red 


tically unscratched. So why not spend 
your sales dollars on new fields to devel- 
op new uses that will many times exceed 
your present domestic markets. 


All-Industry Language Needed 


Our industry and by that I mean all 
phases, manufacturers, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, dealers and utilities has been 
very backward in many ways, particular- 
ly because there has been no great need 
to fortify our position. Our business has 
grown by leaps and bounds and we have 
been able to follow any path and vet in- 
crease our sales. But we need, and we 
need now, uniform policies and particu- 
larly for sales. We should all be talk- 
ing the same language to our customers 
because our competitors are well organ- 
ized and will seize upon-our lack of or- 
ganization and coherence to push us out 
of our position of leadership. 

All salesmen of all branches of our 
industry should be trained in the same 
general way and we should not find our- 
selves contradicting the dealer or the 
distributor. It doesn’t make so much 
difference what training pedagogy is used 
but it should be the same for all of us. 
For the first time such a uniform train- 
ing plan is available and it is our function 
to insure its general use by all branches 
of the industry not because it is our plan, 
not because it is the best plan but be 
cause it is a good plan and because it is 
the only plan available that can be used 
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for every type of selling in the electrical 
industry. 

EEI has developed a sales course 
which fits all classes of electrical selling, 
dealers, distributors, department stores, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, merchandis- 
ing utilities and the non-merchandising 
utilities. One sales pattern is used for 
all types of salesmen, domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial. Only four basic buy- 
ing decisions are used and the plan is 
so simple that it can be easily assimi- 
lated. Here is the chance to secure uni- 
form sales methods throughout our en- 
tire industry under conditions which will 
reduce your sales expense more than any 
other single factor previously available. 
Train your dealers’ salesmen and they 
will sell your kilowatthours. 

The preparation of this sales traininy 
course has cost $150,000. The editorial 
group, of which I have been the unfor- 
tunate chairman, has spent more than 
one day per week in New York City 
since last September in addition to re- 
search and study in our own offices. 
Every known source of training material 
has been explored and the producer, Vo- 
cafilm Corporation, has supplemented its 
own staff with the best sales consultants 
available. Fortunately NEWA has par- 
ticipated in every step of the work and 
has actively promoted the use of the 
course by its members and their dealers ; 
their aid has assisted greatly in devising 
a course which applies equally well to 
any branch of our industry. Nothing 
has been spared to make this the finest 
training tool our minds could conceive. 

Thousands of Salesmen Successfully 
Trained 

About 175 of the basic sales courses 
are in use and the successful training of 
thousands of salesmen has already proved 
the value and soundness of the project. 
The residential course is now delivered, 
the commercial section will be delivered 
between the 10th and 15th of April and 
the rural section will be delivered about 
May 15th. 

‘This course aftords, for the first time, 
a chance to promote men from one class 
of selling to another without changing 
basic selling methods because the same 
sales technique applies regardless of the 
tvpe of selling. This course feeds its 


ideas to the salesman through his eye and 
to his ear; sound of the recorded voice 
strikes his ear, pictures strike his eve, the 
instructor’s voice again reaches his ear, 
sight of the trailer film holds his eye, the 
printed word of the manual again strikes 
the eye and lastly the instructor’s oral 
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review penetrates his ear. He can’t for- 
get because he hasn’t a chance. 

No educational plan or device is bet- 
ter than the man who presents it. If you 
present this to your salesmen or to your 
dealer groups just as another sales train- 
ing plan it will be just that. You must 
put more time and effort into training 
your instructors than you do into pre- 
senting the training to the sales groups. 
Your leaders must be “letter perfect” to 
get the real value available. The right 
material has been incorporated into the 
films and printed material but what you 
get out of it depends on you and you 
alone. 

Sales conference groups should be 
small, twelve to eighteen preferably and 
never more than twenty. The entire 
tone should be informal to encourage 
discussion and to insure the mutual par- 
ticipation that is vital to the success of 
any training. Conferences should be 
planned to the smallest detail well in 
advance and every “prop” such as chalk, 
blackboard, etc., available at the instruc- 
tor’s hand. It is well to use “brass hats”’ 
at the first meeting to be sure that all 
participants realize the importance of 
the training but to secure results leave 
the “brass” out after the first session. 
This sales training material will do your 
job. 

Purchases Indicate Value 

The fact that major electric manufac- 
turers as well as sales departments of 
companies who have no connection with 
the electrical industry are purchasing this 
material, indicates its value as a training 
tool. Accurate examination will indi- 
cate to you that it is truly a Basic Sales 
plan which could be used 
equally well by soap, oil or rubber sales 


Training 
groups. The plan is not new and the 
sound slide film method is not new, but 
it does recapitulate and bind into one 
unit the best parts of all sales material 
previously presented by varied indus- 
tries. 

Let me plead with you! Don’t drop 
back into old methods just because it is 
the easy way; times have changed, sales- 
men have changed, customers have 
changed and if you don’t change someone 
will change you. Once there was a lush 
era when the growth of customer re- 
quirements for electrical service would 
bury your mistakes without leaving a 


Rates 


are lower, competition is much keener 


trace of the grave, but not today. 


and profit margins are lower. Sales or- 
ganizations must be streamlined and 


highly productive for every dollar spent. 
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Electricity is practically the only item 
which has been available in unlimited 
quantities throughout the war and in 
the present era of shortages we continue 
this almost unbelievable record and our 
customers know it. We all face the 
enigma of inflation for which the only 
conclusive answer is production of all 
types of goods to the point of satiety. We 
are the only ones who today can supply 
our product in any quantity the pur- 
chaser desires at a price lower than in 
the pre-war period. Therefore, we 
should capitalize on our record and train 
those who sell electrical service to our 
customers in such a way that we can 
maintain this position of leadership. 

Better Men Needed 

Maybe you won’t need domestic sales- 
men. It just might be that you need 
never again employ a large number of 
men pushing door bells. Perhaps one 
good man handling dealers and training 
their salesmen would put more load on 
your lines and cost you less than ten 
domestic 
merchandise. 


salesmen, peddling electrical 

You probably will need commercial 
salesmen. Public knowledge and_ac- 
ceptance of lighting for selling and see- 
ing is still lacking but trim your sails so 
that you can turn when the winds of 
change hit this field. Try to employ 
fewer and much better men. 

Your power men are the builders of 
your revenue foundations. You don't 
have the homes which use lights, ranges, 
water heaters; you don’t have stores that 
use lighting and small power devices; 
you don’t have street lighting; you don’t 
have well lighted schools until you have 
industry to employ the families who live 
in homes, buy in stores, send children to 
schools and use your kilowatthours (and 
just incidentally industries provide the 
payroll). 

What kind of men are building your 


revenue foundations? 


You expect them 
to meet and win battles of wit with the 
top executives of industry who “God 
Forbid” are earning more money and 
usually are a little more clever than we. 
Yet you expect your power men to come 
out on top and sell to industry. 

Let me again plead with you, expect 
a hell of a lot more than you have been 
getting for vour dollar of sales expense 
and get it, but to do so you must employ 
better salesmen and you must expect to 
pay and pay well for what you get. Hir- 
ing the best men and using the latest 
training methods is the only solution to 
lower sales cost per dollar of revenue. 
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A. District Representative Plan 


By John R. Gardner 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 


A paper presented before the Jomt A.G.A.-E.E.I, Customer Relations Committee Meeting, 


HIS paper covers the so-called 

Commercial Representative Plan 

as used by the Central Hudson 
Gas. & Electric Corporation. 

It is believed that many other com- 
panies have operated under plans more 
or less similar to that described in this 
report, such as the “Bill Jones” plan 
originated by Mr. Vincent of Syracuse, 
the “District Representative” plan used 
by the Blackstone Gas & Electric Com- 
pany in Rhode Island, and others with 
different titles or no title at all. 

No claim for originality is made, 
therefore, for the particular plan de- 
scribed in this report. It is thought, 
however, that an explanation of the 
operation and advantages of this plan 
will be of interest and stimulate thought 
and discussion regarding the matter. 

The Commercial Representative Plan 
as defined in this report is a plan under 
which all work involving entry into the 
customers’ premises or personal contact 
with customers in a given area is per- 
formed by a single employee, designated 
as a commercial representative. It con- 
trasts and is distinguished, therefore, 
from organization plans in which meter 
reading, collecting, appliance adjust- 
ments, explanation or adjustment of 
bills, missionary sales work, etc., are per- 
formed by different employees, each of 
whom performs only one of these func- 
tions. 


In discussing Central Hudson’s plan 
it should be pointed out that the terri- 
tory served is restricted to small cities, 
villages, and rural territory in which 
the largest community has a population 
of 50,000 and the total population of 
267,000 is spread out over 2,500 square 
miles. The 80,000 odd customers sup- 
plied are relatively stable small town and 
country folks except for several thousand 
summer seasonal residents. Whether the 
plan which works successfully in this 
territory would operate satisfactorily in 
metropolitan centers or communities of 
a different character can best be judged 
by those who operate in such territory. 

Employees who contact customers have 
frequently been told that “‘so far as the 
customer is concerned you are the com- 


Cincinnati, O., April 1-3. 


pany.” This is made literally true under 
the Commercial Representative Plan 
since it is intended that each representa- 
tive be responsible for and represent the 
company in all contacts with the cus- 
tomers in his district. It is obviously 
impossible for each district representative 
to have the knowledge or skill necessary 
to handle every customer problem with- 
out assistance. It is his job, however, to 
obtain necessary information or advice 
on unusual problems from his supervisor 
or the company’s technical specialists 
before attempting to dispose of it and 
then use such information in handling 
the matter himself directly with the cus- 
tomer. If specialists must deal directly 
with the customer the district representa- 
tive calls them in to assist him; the 
specialists do not step in to supersede 
him, as men of higher authority. 

The following list includes the prin- 
cipal specific jobs performed by the 
customer representatives : 

1. Cutins and cutouts, including the set- 
ting and removal of meters where necessary. 
We are also training these men to connect 
service wires to our secondary circuits so 
that service can be established promptly in 
a new building without calling out an op- 
erating departmen* crew. 

2. Collection of security deposit from new 
customers when necessary, or passing on his 
credit where the deposit is waived. 

3. Meter reading. Bimonthly for watt- 
hour meters and monthly for demand meters. 

4. Collection of delinquent bills. Locking 
service or extending credit when delinquent 
accounts remain unpaid. 

5. Explanation of bills in response to cus- 
tomers’ inquiries and adjustment of bills 
where appropriate. This involves check- 
ing the application of the rate to the custom- 
er’s usage and installation and interpreting 
the rates to the customer. 

6. Adjustment of appliances. Wherever 
possible repair of appliances is now done by 
servicemen of appliance dealers to whom 
the commercial representative refers the cus- 
tomer. Upon request of the dealer the com- 
mercial representative advises the dealer on 
the methods to be used in doing difficult re- 
pair jobs. 

7. Negotiations for extension of lines and 
service laterals where required to serve ap- 
plicants for service. 

8. Missionary sales work. The commer- 
cial representative observes his customers’ 
needs; interests them in purchasing appli- 
ances by informing them regarding their ad- 
vantages and the cost of owning and op- 
erating them; turns over prospects to sales 
promotion men who co-operate with deal- 
ers and contractors in closing sales. 

When a commercial representative finds 


a store is a prospect for new lighting or a 
small commercial or industrial customer 
needs advice regarding a power application 
he calls the company’s lighting specialists or 
power engineer as Ais representative to give 
the customer needed technical advice. 

From this description of the duties of 
the customer representatives it is ob- 
vious that they must be men with ac 
ceptable: personality, good judgment in 
dealing with the public, some mechanical 
skill, and the ability to organize and plan 
their work without constant direct 
supervision. hey must also have or ac 
quire a fairly extensive knowledge of the 
company’s organization, policies, rates, 
and service practices if they are to 
properly represent the company. 

Obviously men already having all 
these qualifications are not to be found 
either in a utility company organization 
or outside it. As new men are hired for 
training as commercial representatives 
educational qualifications, such as a 
complete high school course, can be 
established and some effort can be made 
to select. people with an aptitude for the 
work. Initially the selection was limited 
to existing specialized personnel, such as 
meter readers, servicemen, and clerks, 
many of them middle-aged and somewhat 
doubtful of their ability to acquire new 
skills or assume new responsibilities. 


In spite of their limitations such men 
have to be adapted to the job of com- 
mercial representative. The training 
program by which their latent talents 
are uncovered and developed is an ab- 
solutely essential part of the Commercial 
Representative Plan. 

This training program is divided into 
two parts: An initial course before the 
man undertakes the job of commercial 
representative ; and systematic continued 
training thereafter to correct his weak- 
nesses as they are disclosed and keep 
him informed of new practices and new 
duties. 

The initial training course for men 
already employed by the company on 
specialized jobs occupied two hours a 
week for three months. Instruction was 
given on company time in classes of 
about a dozen men which were held at 
the beginning of the day so that the 
trainees would be most alert. Instruction 
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was given by regular supervisors (local 
commercial and’ operating managers, 
service supervisors, and local office chiet 
clerks) rather than specially assigned in- 
structors. The course followed an out- 
line laid out by the chief service super- 
visor in which about half the material 
related to customer contact problems and 
routines while the other half related to 
the mechanical work involved such as 
setting meters and servicing appliances. 

The material taught in this course 
was found to a considerable extent in 
the company’s Commercial Information 
Handbook. This covers the location and 
size of the company’s operations; its or- 
ganization ; character of service supplied ; 
rates; extension practices; meter reading 
and billing plans; credit policies; collec- 
tion procedures; and cost of operating 
appliances. 


At the close of this course an exam- 
ination was given, partly in writing and 
partly by demonstration, and those who 
passed were rated as first, second, or 
third class commercial 
depending on the grade attained. ‘These 
eXaminations are prepared by the com- 
pany but are reviewed by the union 
representatives and the union 
sentatives may participate in giving and 
grading the examination if they so desire. 

The initial training course now being 
conducted for veterans and men newly 
hired as candidates for jobs as commer- 
cial representatives is given to classes of 
eight men each. 

In the portion of the course devoted 
these men 


representatives 


repre- 


to service work receive a 
week of continuous training in each of 
four successive months and spend the 
rest of these months working on simple 
relief assignments or in the field with a 
trained commercial representative. Dur- 
ing the week of continuous training the 
morning sessions are devoted to lectures 
and demonstrations and the afternoons 
to practice work by the students. 


The first week of this portion of the 
course takes up the scope of the com- 
pamy’s business and description of its 
organization; methods of gas manufac- 
ture, transmission and_ distribution; 
construction of gas services and meters; 
methods of installing, 
locking, and removing gas meters and 
governors and electric meters; meter 
reading; and customer records. 

The second week covers prover in- 
stallation of gas ranges, water heaters, 
and space heaters; adiustment of gas 
burners, thermostats and. pilots; and 


unlocking and 
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putting on and removing electric service 
taps. 

The third week’s instruction explains 
the general layout and operation of the 
company’s electric system; units of elec- 
trical measurement; and_ entrance 
switches, fuses, and circuit breakers. 

The fourth week covers domestic 
electric appliances; lighting of various 
kinds; ranges and_ portable 
equipment; refrigerators; 
pumps; and water heaters; also one day 
is spent on the records and paper work 
relating to his service work kept by or 
for a commercial representative. 


cooking 
motors ; 


The second portion of this course will 
relate more particularly to the functions 
of the commercial representative in han- 
dling applications, adjusting complaints. 
collecting bills, and missionary 
sales work. It will occupy the full time 


doing 


of the trainees for about two weeks and 
cover the general information needed to 
carry on this part of the work, the forms 
and records used in it, and methods of 
performing it which are most acceptable 
to customers. 

While the ground to be covered in 
the training courses is definitely outlined 
as stated above, flexibility in giving the 
instruction is maintained so that the 
time devoted to each subject is deter- 
mined by required for the 
trainees to grasp it and not by a prede- 


what is 


termined schedule. 

Regular follow-up training is given in 
fortnightly meetings of all commercial 
representatives in each operating district 
where individual problems which have 
arisen and their proper solution are dis- 
cussed and information on new practices 
is given out. 

Districts covered by each commercial 
representative include about 2,000 com- 
bination gas and electric customers in 
the small cities served and 1,500 electric 
customers in the company’s rural ter- 
ritory. The smaller number of customers 
included in rural districts reflects the 
greater time spent in travel and the 
greater number of matters referred by 
customers directly to commercial repre- 
sentatives in areas remote from company 
offices where a closer personal relation 
develops between the commercial repre- 
sentative and his customers. 

In determining the layout and size of 
districts, allowance must be made not 
only for relative travel conditions but 
for the relative number of appliances 
such as househeaters requiring adjust- 
ments, the relative amount of collection 
effort required, and the relative rates of 
turnover of customers reflected in num- 
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ber of cutins and cutouts. This is neces- 
sary in order that the work to be done 
by the commercial representative in each 
district will be approximately equal in 
aggregate amount, although the amount 
of each kind of work may differ con- 
siderably in different territories. 

Care is also required in the assignment 
of individuals to particular districts as 
the man who can deal well with cus- 
tomers in a well-to-do residential neigh- 
borhood may be unsuited to represent 
the company with farm customers or 
vice versa. 

In carrying on his job each commercial 
representative is teamed with a particular 
clerk in the district office who keeps all 
records of the customers in the repre- 
sentative’s territory, including the cus- 
tomer history cards, meter cards, billing 
register delinquent registers, 
duplicate bills used for collection follow- 
up, and deposit records. The district 
office clerk also acts as secretary of the 
commercial 


sheets, 


representative in receiving 
and relaying telephone messages and 
handling correspondence. One of these 
clerks, who are all women, normally 
handles the records of customers for two 
or three commercial representatives. 

The commercial representative does 
not need to visit the company office to 
carry out his regular duties and is not 
required to do so daily or at any other 
regular interval except for the fort- 
nightly training. His routine work, such 
as meter reading, collections, cutins and 
cutouts are scheduled for him by the dis- 
trict clerk handling his records. Meter 
books and other papers used in perform- 
ing this work are transmitted by mail or 
by commuting office employees between 
the company office and the commercial 
representative's home. 


Each morning the commercial repre- 
sentative calls the district office to obtain 
information regarding inquiries, com- 
plaints, and service calls in his territory 
from his district clerk; to receive special 
instructions from his supervisor; and to 
discuss special problems with his super- 
with specialists (power en- 
gineer, etc.) when necessary. The com- 
mercial representative also informs his 
clerk where he will be working that day 
so that he can be located if necessary. 

Outside the areas where the commer- 
cial representative has ready access to 
the district office, he remits his collections 
to it by money order. He also empties 
the collection boxes in his territory peri- 
odically and brings their contents to the 
district office. 


visor or 
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After taking care of his routine work 
the commercial representative schedules 
the remainder of his time required for 
handling appliance service calls, in- 
quiries, adjustments, and sales work ac- 
cording to his own best judgment. When 
peak loads develop as the result of sea- 
sonal cutins and cutouts, househeater 
adjustments at the beginning of the 
heating season, etc., the commercial rep- 
resentative calls for help from his super- 
visor who assigns a relief man to assist 
the representative to the extent needed. 


Commercial representatives are paid 
on an hourly basis and are not expected 
to work overtime unless instructed or 
permitted by their supervisor, although 
they are allowed a reasonable discretion 
in working overtime where they believe 
an emergency exists. Service calls re- 
ceived outside scheduled working hours 
must not be worked then except in 
emergencies but are to be referred to the 
district offices to which the customers 
may telephone from any point without 
charge. 

Each commercial representative is 
provided with a company automobile, 
usually a coupe, which he keeps at or 
near his home. The employee purchases 
gas and oil for the car from local service 
stations where the company maintains 
accounts and takes the car to a company 
garage for repairs or to an outside repair 
shop as directed by our garage foremen. 

Each commercial representative is re- 
quired to provide a telephone in his 
residence at his own expense. 

No special technique of personal super- 
vision is employed. As stated previously, 
all commercial representatives in each 
district meet fortnightly with the district 
supervisory personnel for a conference 
regarding current problems. The super- 
visor also spends a day with each com- 
mercial representative occasionally to 
observe his work and instruct him as 
necessary. 

As an overall check of the commercial 
representative's performance and pro- 
ductivity the weekly time sheet submit- 
ted for pay roll purposes is supplemented 
by a report which shows the time spent 
on various activities, amount of repre- 
sentative’s overtime, time worked by 
other employees assigned as assistants, 
complaints received and their disposition, 
description of new business and special 
service work done, and auto mileage. At 
the company’s main office the weekly 
reports of each commercial representative 
are summarized and supplemented by 
additional information on number of 
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cutins and cutouts, number of meters 
read, number of accounts in arrears, and 
bad debt losses. 

Because of the differing characteristics 
of the individual commercial representa- 
tives and the territories to which they 
are assigned, their relative productivity 
cannot be determined by direct compar- 
ison of these reports on a statistical 
basis. However, when these reports are 
reviewed by a supervisor intimately ac- 
quainted with the representatives and 
their territories they provide a valuable 
indication of the individual’s perform- 
ance and of his errors and weaknesses, 
which the supervisor can then endeavor 
to correct. 

A regular check on the status of the 
representative's work is secured when a 
relief man takes over his district during 
the representative’s annual vacation. 
Any pronounced failure of performance 
would be reflected, of course, in com- 
plaints from consumers directly to the 
company’s offices. 

Since the Commercial Representative 
Plan has been made effective during a 
period of rapidly changing wage rates, 
it is quite impossible to make a direct 
comparison of the costs of performing 
the various functions under this plan and 
the former plan where employees spe- 
cialized in a single job. 

In spite of this fact, it is our belief 
that the Commercial Representative 
Plan is no more costly than the super- 
seded plan. 


An obvious economy is in travel time 
and auto expense since the commercial 
representative can perform many dif- 
ferent jobs on a single trip in his ter- 
ritory whereas the previous plan required 
separate trips by each specialist. 

A second economy arises from the 
concentration of responsibility for the 
relations with individual customers 
which results in disposing of complaints 
and controversies at an early stage in- 
stead of permitting them to drag on to 
consume the time of several people. A 
meter reader may ignore a high reading 
but a commercial representative notes it 
on the spot and can discuss the situation 
with the customer, or make a needed ap- 
pliance adjustment at once without wait- 
ing for a high bill complaint to develop 
after the conditions causing the unusual 
usage have been forgotten. 

Because of the acquaintance of the 
commercial representative with his cus- 
tomers many matters can be disposed of 
in a direct informal manner which would 
require several conferences between em- 
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ployees and with the customer and 
preparation of extensive records if each 
aspect of the matter were handled by a 
specialist. This is notably true in the 
matter of collections. The acquaintance 
of the commercial representative with 
his customers enables him to know when 
the customer’s circumstances actually 
justify extension of credit and when the 
customer’s “‘hard luck story” is made up 
of whole cloth. Any appeal from the 
customer to the local office for credit 
not allowed by the representative is re- 
ferred right back to him so that the cus- 
tomer is not able to shop around the 
organization to find some uninformed 
person who will extend undeserved 
credit. The fact that the commercial 
representative is the same individual who 
has assisted the customer by adjustment 
of his appliances, etc., makes it more dif- 
ficult for the customer to refuse paying 
him than it is for him to refuse payment 
to a straight bill collector. 


The representatives’ responsibility for 
all relations with the customers also helps 
the company in other ways. He can ob- 
tain rights-of-way because of his ac- 
quaintance which would not be granted 
to an outside right-of-way man. He can 
obtain accurate information on the cus- 
tomers’ attitudes and needs in connection 
with local problems, such as the estab- 
lishment of a collection agency, which 
no man from company headquarters 
could obtain at all without weeks of 
work in making the acquaintance and 
securing the confidence of the customers. 
He reports new loads being added by 
individual customers so that the operat- 
ing department can provide larger trans- 
formers before an overloaded one burns 
out or the company receives a voltage 
complaint. 

A third economy is in supervision as 
the plan eliminates the time consumed in 
close scheduling and co-ordination of the 
work of various specialists. A supervisor 
investigating a situation in respect to any 
particular customer can now obtain all 
the facts from two people, the commer- 
cial representative and the district clerk 
handling the records for that repre- 
sentative’s territory. He does not have to 
consult half a dozen people, none of 
whom knows the complete story regard- 
ing the situation and all of whom are 
prone to “pass the buck” in assuming any 
responsibility for it. 

Considering the plan as a whole, we 
believe it improves service to customers, 
creates greater opportunity and provides 
greater compensation to individual em- 
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ployees, and simplifies the company or- 
ganization. 

The second of these advantages, its 
benefit to our employees, deserves a little 
elaboration. 

We are all familiar with individual 
employees whose natural desire and need 
for more pay and greater prestige are 
thwarted when employed on “dead-end” 
jobs such as meter reading or collecting. 
Their productivity may decline because 
of discontent and their “grievances” 
reflecting it are a constant problem to 
their supervisors. 

When such employees can be given a 
job worth three instead of two thousand 
dollars a year, when their self-confidence 
is increased by acquisition of new skills, 
and when their personal prestige in their 
community is enhanced by employment 
as a responsible representative of a 
respected business organization, their 
general outlook on life and attitude to- 
ward their employer may undergo a 
startling transformation. Their work 
with the utility company is no longer 
just a job—it is a career—in which suc- 
cess commands the respect of the cus- 
tomers they serve and justifies their own 
self-respect. 

It has, therefore, been particularly 
gratifying to our supervisors engaged in 
training commercial representatives, to 
participate in a program which has so 
definitely increased both the earning 
power of their fellow employees and 
their worth as human beings. 

One disadvantage which the plan has 
may be said to arise from its requirement 
that the district representatives must be 
sufficiently versatile to perform many 
different kinds of work in an acceptable 
manner. Occasionally the talents or 
tastes of a candidate for a commercial 
representative's job are found to be so 
limited or specialized that he cannot 
qualify for the work. Some good me- 
chanics or salesmen lack the other apti- 
tudes required for the job of commercial 
representative. Such employees have not 
become superfluous with the change in 
organization, however, as we still need 
a certain number of specialists to handle 
service jobs which require so much time 
that they would unduly interrupt the 
representatives’ other work, or to do 
straight sales promotion work with and 
for our dealers. 

Our Commercial Representative Plan 
was initiated in rural territory several 
years ago where its advantages are most 
obvious. Based on its successful operation 
there it has now been extended to two of 
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the three small cities we serve and will 
be introduced in the third as soon as the 
meter routes are revised as necessary to 
conform with the areas to be assigned 
individual commercial representatives. 

Based on our experience we commend 
the plan to the consideration of any com- 
pany wishing to hold or create an ef- 
ficient and loyal customer contact or- 
ganization which will command your 
customers’ confidence and respect. 

Because of consideration for my own 
time and that of other people on these 
committees, I have not circularized the 
industry generally to obtain information 
on the practices of other companies. 
However, some to whom I have written, 
including Mr. Keagy of the company 
here in Cincinnati, inform me that the 
various customer contact functions men- 
tioned have frequently been assigned in 
rural areas or small communities to a 
single man who has acquired the neces- 
sary knowledge of them all by years of 
experience with his company. 

Mr. Williams of the Niagara Hudson 
system informs me that the “Bill Jones” 
Plan previously mentioned, which was 
initiated by Mr. Vincent twenty years 
ago, is still in successful operation in the 
larger cities served by Niagara Hudson. 
Under this plan, one man takes care of 
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all mechanical services required by the 
customer in a given limited area. The 
“Bill Jones” men have a supply of gas 
and electric meters on their trucks. They 
set and remove gas meters; turn on and 
turn off gas and electric meters; adjust 
gas appliances and make minor adjust- 
ments to electric appliances; replace 
fuses and handle all trouble calls in their 
area. The greatest good will feature of 
the “Bill Jones” Plan is the fact that 
one man can take care of the trouble call 
and doesn’t have to pass the buck and 
maybe have two or three specialists fol- 
low him up. 

Niagara Hudson also used the district 
representative plan in some rural ter- 
ritory for a number of years but gave it 
up at the start of the war. Their plan 
was abandoned because it was considered 
to increase the cost of routine operations 
such as meter reading without producing 
worth while results in attracting new 
business for a company not selling ap- 
pliances. 

It would certainly seem desirable for 
our committees to accumulate further 
information regarding similar plans of 
other companies in order that a broader 
picture of the entire industry’s experience 
in this matter may be prepared for 
presentation at some subsequent meeting. 


Selling Job of All Time 





Thirteen salesmen, whose sales experience with Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany adds up to over 200 years, are taking the Edison Electric Institute’s Sales Training 
Course. Their individual records range from nine to twenty-one years with the company. 

According to J. E. North, General Sales Manager, the men are enthusiastic about the 
course, and show their interest by regular class attendance, prompt completion of assign- 
ments, and carefully preparing demonstration sales for each weekly meeting. 

New Salesmen joining the Cleveland company first take an indoctrination course, then 


the E.E.I. Basic Sales Training Course. 


They are then given one of the E.E.I. specialized 
courses in residential, commercial or industrial sales. 


“We're preparing for the biggest 


selling job of all time now facing the electrical industry!” says Mr. North. 
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The Utility and Newspaper Advertising 


Presented 


By Basil L. Walters 


Executive Editer, Chicago Daily News 


before the Public Utilities Advertising Association Luncheon, Annual Sales Con- 


ference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, April 2-4 


AM delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to address you. I think I 
can assist you and my colleagues 
generally in the newspaper business by 
talking quite frankly about relationships 
between public utilities and newspapers. 

I believe firmly in newspaper adver- 
tising. I believe that much of the prog- 
ress in this country has been due to the 
intelligent use of newspaper advertising. 
I likewise believe that, if we are ever to 
spread the benefits and the blessings of 
mass production to all the people of this 
great land, we accomplish _ it 
through creating the desire for better 
living through advertising. 

There have been some poorly advised 
people in this country who have tried to 
destroy advertising. Some of them have 
undoubtedly had good intentions; others 
have had motives which I would frankly 
question. 

No one should object to honest and 
constructive criticism of some types of 
advertising. The advertising profession 
in general has kept an open mind on 
these matters and has remedied many of 
the evils which were complained about. 

On the other hand, there have been 
many unwarranted and undocumented 
and unjustified attacks on advertising as 
an institution. Criticism, to be helpful 
and constructive, must be documented 
and specific. 

Many of the general attacks have come 
from persons who have termed them- 
selves “liberals.”’ Actually, some of these 
persons who have applied to themselves 
the name of “liberal” have disgraced 
the very word. 


must 


Definition of “Liberal” 


A true liberal is one who wishes to 
protect man in general against intrusions 
on his dignity. A true liberal is one who 
wants to give the individual man all the 
freedom from restraint and restriction 
he possibly can as long as that individ- 
ual does not infringe on the rights, the 
freedom and the dignity of his fellow 
men. Certainly a true liberal believes 


in bringing the blessings of the mass pro- 
duction of which this country is capable 
to all of his fellow men. 

Some of the so-called liberals have 


actually tried to bind this country up 
into a, restrictive economy and to prc- 
mote an economy of scarcity. Just what 
they eventually wish to achieve is beyond 
me. The only explanation I can give is 
that these men somehow hope, tiirough 
a restrictive economy, to achieve for 
themselves greater power over their fel- 
low men. 

These phoney liberals have been quick 
to yell “Tory” at anyone who disagrees 
with them. They are intolerant of views 
other than their own and will stop at 
nothing to block opposition. These 
phoney liberals are the real Tories and 
they should be so branded. 

This little minority of willful men 
who try to force their will upon the ma- 
jority have been the most severe critics 
of advertising in general. 


Advertising Benefits Health 


I read the other day the comment ot 
a health officer of a great city. He said 
that, some time back, he had not been a 
believer in advertising, but, he went on 
to say, if it hadn’t been for advertising, 
the orange and orange juice industry of 
this country would never have been used 
to aid in the general upbuilding of health 
in America. 

Certainly America could never have 
been a nation that enjoys the greatest 
per capita of automobile ownership of 
any nation in the world if it had not 
been for advertising. 

I want to mention two incidents that 
actually happened about 1908-1910. 

Leroy Pelletiere, a great advertising 
man in Detroit, was called to the office 
of John Willvs irf Toledo and told that 
the Willys factory was loaded with auto- 
mobiles to the extent that the plant 
would have a stop production or move 
the cars. Mr. Pelletiere went back to 
his office and prepared a page ad an- 
nouncing the sale of Willys cars. He 
wired the ad to 26 publishers asking 
them to put the ad in the first available 
issue. The response was so great and so 
immediate that within four days the en- 
tire factory was sold out, and production 
continued. 

That was the first time automobile 
makers realized the importance of news- 





papers, and since that time the news- 
paper has been one of the most powerful 
mediums for the sale of automobiles. 

The other incident concerned Sam 
Insull, who called Mr. McJunkin into 
his Chicago office and told him he want- 
ed to take kerosene lamps out of the 
home and substitute electricity. Mr. 
McJunkin prepared a page ad for news- 
papers telling the home owners that the 
company would come in and wire the 
home for electricity to replace kerosene 
lamps, to be paid for in 12 monthly in- 
stallments. The ad appeared in only two 
newspapers, but the results were so spon- 
taneous that they had to halt advertis- 
ing until the company could catch up 
with the tremendous amount of orders 
that came in. With this experience Mr. 
Insull discovered that newspapers were 
the means of his success to get mass pro- 
duction. 

Some of the would-be liberals have an 
idea that newspaper advertising is costly. 
Where would Mr. Willys have been if 
he hadn’t used the newspapers to adver- 
tise his car? Where would Mr. Insull 
have been if he hadn’t used newspapers ? 


Advertising Helped Utilities 

Do you men think for one minute that 
electricity and gas could have been made 
the servants universal of American man- 
kind had it not been for the intelligent 
use of advertising ? 

If it had not been for advertising, 
women would still be cooking their 
meals over hot stoves, with coal and 
wood for fuel. 

Had it not been for advertising, mil- 
lions of American homes would still be 
lighted with kerosene lamps. 


Had it not been for advertising, the 
broom would not have given away so 
quickly to the vacuum cleaner. Millions 
more would still be laboriously washing 
their clothes by hand in the wash tub, 
instead of using power-driven washing 
machines. 

Utilities such as you represent have 
helped to build up in this country an 
economy which makes possible the pay- 
ment of high wages to relatively un- 
skilled labor, whose hours of work have 
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been gradually reduced through making 
man the master of the machine. 

This, together with lower prices, has 
been accomplished through mass produc- 
tion. And mass production is possible 
only through the creation of mass de- 
mand. 

If mass demand is maintained, good 
pay and large pay rolls can be main- 
tained, so that the people generally can 
enjov the fruits of production. That is 
what I mean by the economy of plenty. 

The time has come for those of us 
who want America to continue great and 
who want our people to enjoy the better 
things of life to speak out frankly against 
the false prophets. We must speak with 
dignity, in contrast to their hysteria. We 
must be prepared to document our state- 
ments with facts and truth and absolute 
honesty. 

No longer can we take for granted 
the fact that truth will win out. Eventu- 
ally it will, but I, for one, do not want 
the truth to be left to historians who 
will tell how America followed the 
wrong path. 

The trouble with men such as we are 
is that quite often we become so involved 
in our desire to produce more that we 
neglect to spend a little time to explain 
our motives and our goals to our fellow 
men. 


Youngsters Learn Newspaper Facts 

Last month I attended a conference 
that was arranged by the Detroit Free 
Press for representatives of journalism 
classes in the Detroit high 
schools. These youngsters were the most 
intelligent class of citizens I have seen 
in years. They came, they listened, and 
they asked searching questions. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
was that led by the labor reporters of 
the Detroit Free Press and the New 
York Times. It was obvious from the 
questions that many of the students had 
been misinformed about how labor news 
is reported. These labor reporters ex- 
plained that it was their duty to tell the 
facts as they saw them and as accurate- 
ly as they could gather them. Several of 
the questioners obviously believed that 
all of the news stories should have been 
written either to help General Motors 
win the strike or to help the union win 
the strike. 

I wish every industry in the land could 
set up a similar school to which it would 
invite delegates from the various high 
schools interested in that particular in- 
dustry. 

These youngsters are flattered when 


various 
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adults take them seriously, or when a 
great business takes them seriously. And, 
gentlemen, they should be taken seri- 
ously. 

If these young people are competent to 
fight our wars and to risk their lives for 
this country, they are worthy of being 
taken seriously by every one of us, no 
matter how important our job may be. 

These schools should be set up with 
no propaganda idea back of them: The 
top men in the business or the plant 
should be made available for short talks 
and for long periods of questioning. 
They should be prepared with documen- 
tary material to answer frankly and hon- 
estly any question put to them. If they 
voice opinion, they should say that it is 
opinion, but opinion should be kept to 
the minimum. 


The Utility and the Newspaper 

Now for the relationship of utilities 
and newspapers specifically. There has 
been a chapter in this that we should 
be frank to admit, but which we should 
resolve will not be repeated. There have 
been sins by some utilities and by some 
newspapers in their relationships. There 
may be examples of sins in this relation- 
ship today. Let’s be frank to admit our 
mistakes of the past, and let’s be certain 
in our own souls that the institutions 
we represent will not repeat them in the 
future. 

I am talking quite frankly about the 
practices that obtained in some places in 
the country up to the time of the first 
world war and continued in some in- 
stances up to 1929, when some utilities 
purchased advertising space on the the- 
ory that they were also purchasing edi- 
torial influence. 

I have known specifically of only one 
example in which such a theory was ad- 
vanced to me by a utility advertiser. One 
day one of my good friends in the utility 
business called me and said, “Stuffy, I 
was surprised to see the story about my 
company in the paper this morning.” I 
asked, “Was the story inaccurate?” He 
replied, ““No, it was an accurate account 
of a court action, but when I purchased 
the rotogravure page last month | 
thought I had taken care of that.” I re- 
plied, “What!” and he repeated. I said, 
“My good friend, I will be over to your 
office as soon as I can get a check drawn 
to make a refund of the amount you paid 
for that ad.” He said, “No, I’ll come 
to your office.” 

When he came in, I had the check 
waiting for him. I handed it to him and 
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he said, “Wait a minute. I think there 
is a misunderstanding.” I said, ‘“There 
certainly is—some place. If any repre- 
sentative of ours gave you any idca that 
he was selling you that space for reasons 
other than the value you would receive 
through the use of our advertising col- 
umns in the promotion of the sale of 
your goods, I will have to insist that you 
take the check and that we never accept 
any of your advertising in the future.” 

He explained that he had assumed 
that we would take care of the story 
which he knew was coming up if he pur- 
chased the ad. We went on for half an 
hour and, as a result of that conference, 
[ believe the whole advertising philos- 
ophy of that utility was changed. I told 
him that whenever a newspaperman saw 
an ad in any publication which he real- 
ized was not a proper advertising medi- 
um, he immediately assumed that there 
was something wrong in the operation 
of that company. At that time his util- 
ity was advertising in several throw- 
away papers which we knew did not 
have a press run of more than 400 copies. 
We had checked once on some of them 
and found that the only copies delivered 
were those that went on the porches of 
the officers of that utility. We thought 
perhaps some of them might be distrib- 
uted to the porches of certain public 
officials, but if they were, we were un- 
successful in tracing them. 

That utility shifted its advertising 
to the purchase of space only on the basis 
that any other advertiser should purchase 
his space. That purpose should be to 
increase the demand for services or pro- 
mote the sale of goods, or to promote, 
through the advertising copy itself, a 
better public relationship. 


Advertise in Reputable Papers 


I have had utility men tell me that 
they did not dare advertise in one news- 
paper without advertising in all of them. 
The implication, of course, is bad. I 
cannot guarantee you, naturally, that 
some weak or unscrupulous so-called 
newspaper will not solicit advertising 
on the basis of editorial influence. I do 
know, however, that the great news- 
papers of this country do not sell edi- 
torial influence through advertising. You 
can help reputable newspapers, as well 
as reputable utilities, by keeping in mind 
that a blackmailer can never be satisfied. 
If you know of any newspaper publisher 
selling his editorial influence, the quicker 
you quit him the better for yourself and 
your industry. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Training of Accounting Employees 


Report of Joint Subcommittee on Accounting Employee Training of General Accounting 
Committees, A. W. Smith, Chairman, presented at the AGA-EEI Accounting Conference, 


N the early days of American busi- 

ness, when our great industrial em- 

pire was being built, management 
gave all of its thought to materials and 
the mechanics of production. Little at- 
tention was paid to the human factor in 
business. It was easy to figure the speed 
ot a drill, the number of strokes of a 
punch press, the production costs and 
profits. All and _re- 
search was concentrated on improving 


tentative study 
manufacturing techniques and increasing 
No effort was ever made to im- 
prove human production. Sometimes, all 


speeds. 


the studies and tests seemed to have as 
their goa. the elimination of the human 
factor. 

the 
it became 


Gradually, however, when in 
search for further 
apparent that there were definite limita- 


tions to machinery and mechanica! proc- 


progress, 


esses, the human factor began to be rec- 
ognized as of some importance. It was 
that a with 
profit, be trained, developed and brought 
the level of efficiency already 
reached with machines. Then the first 


discovered worker could, 


up to 


attempts were made to increase human 
eficiency—by training—and so employee 
training, as we know it, was born. 


Benefits of Employee Training 

Over the years, from those days to 
the present, we have accumulated a 
wealth of knowledge and experience on 
employee training. From the early sim- 
ple method wherein one employee passed 
on his learning and experience to a fel- 
low worker, we have progressed to 2 
point where many firms have established 
departments whose sole purpose is to 
plan, organize, and develop the best and 
most efficient methods of employee train- 
ing. These departments are securing re- 
markable results, and where their plans 
are skillfully and intelligently carried 
out, the results have more than justified 
the effort and expense which have gone 
into their preparation, because employee 
training— 

1. Improves the morale of the worker 
by offering opportunities for development 
and advancement. 
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2. Increases the workers’ understand- 
ing of management’s problems. 

3. Stimulates the worker by making 
him feel that he is important enough to 
be recognized as worthy of particular 
instruction. 

4+. Provides flexibility and_ stability 
for the organization by training em- 
ployees for more than one job. 

5. Is an effective means of reducing 
costs. 

6. Is an effective means of maintain- 
ing good customer relations. 

Furthermore as 
have developed, 
principles have become clear. 


departments 
fundamental 
For in- 
stance, no successful training program 


these 
certain 


can be created simply by management’s 
order. It must be systematically planned 
and continually supervised. It must have 
the active interest of, and be vigorously 
supported by the top executives. It must 
be sold to the employees and not forced 
them. It should be coordinated 
with other educational and recreational 
activities of the company. It must fre- 
quently be checked to make sure that 


upon 


it is fulfilling its purpose. 


Long Term Training Plan Needed 

To a great degree, the war has been 
responsible for a variety of short, inten- 
Although many 
of these courses were most effective in 
accomplishing their immediate objectives, 
failure to re-evaluate the relationship of 
such courses to the long term training 
needs of a company may give rise to con- 
siderable unbalance in the over-all pro- 
gram. 

It is important that almost every com- 
pany look over its situation and estimate 
what results may be obtained, either by 
installing a training program or revising 


sive training courses. 


its present program. 
This discussion of Accounting Em- 
ployee Training will be confined to— 
I. Induction Training 
II. Job Training 
III. Supervisory Training 


I—Induction Training 


The process of introducing the new 


employee to the organization, giving him 
the information he needs to get started, 
and generally orienting him in the com- 
pany is known as “Induction Training.” 
Since this phase of training gives the 
employee his first impression of the com- 
pany, it is of tremendous importance. 
The purpose of such a program, which 
may vary from a few days to several 
weeks, is to acquaint the new employee 
with his associate workers, his super- 
visors, other departments of the com- 
and the itself. He is 
information such as his rate ot 
pay, his working hours, the rules as to 
tardiness and absenteeism, the company’s 


pany, company 


given 


sick policy, vacation policy, and other 
Many utilities in- 
clude in such training a general outline 
of the utility business, its history, its 


employee privileges. 


reasons for being, and its pian for the 
future. Some include brief outlines of 
rates, corporate and financial structure, 
tacilities. 
Some explain what a kilowatt hour or 
cubic foot is. 


production and_ distribution 
‘The new employee doesn’t 
know these things but he will eventuall: 
get the information somewhere. The de- 
cision to be made, then, is whether he 
will be allowed to acquire such knowl- 
edge as best he can, or whether it will be 
presented to him in a clear, accurate, and 
organized manner. There is little doubt 
as to which method is the better. The 
new employee should understand the 
heritage and responsibilities of the utility 
industry. Our customers regard him as 
the company in his social and civic life 
as well as in his business contacts. He, 
then, should know about the company. 
He is an important factor in the organ- 
ization. He should be made to feel im- 
portant. He should be welcomed, trained, 
and respected. 
II—Job Training 

Job training means training on the 
job and is intended to benefit both the 
worker and the company by improving 
the worker’s skill and capacity. It is 
most important to remember that job 
training goes on anyway and again that 
it is only a question whether it will ge 
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onwithplanningorwithout planning. Job 
training is the second step in a well 
formulated training program and is a 
corollary to induction training. The new 
employee is now at work and sees the 
actual operation of those things taught 
him in his induction training. As a hu- 
man being, he will wonder about things 
and ask questions. Quite naturally, these 
will be directed to his supervisor, so it is 
obvious that the key to good job instruc- 
tion is the supervisor or his assistant. 
The supervisor must have skill as an in- 
structor. He must be a good trainer. 
He must have the time and facilities to 
do the job properly. Individuals vary 
and their training needs vary so job 
training should not be standardized. The 
trainer must appraise the new man and 
ask himself— 

(1) What are the job requirements 
and how well can he do the job? 

(2) How long will it take him to do 
the job properly? 

(3) How best can I teach him so that 
he will learn the job? 

(4) Is he confused by some particular 
phase of the job? 

(5) How can I tell that he is thor- 
oughly trained ? 

Training outlines or job instruction 
sheets can well be used as checks to in- 
sure careful and detailed instruction. 

I1lI—Supervisory Training 

Within the past few vears, super- 
visory training has come to take an im- 
portant place in any over-all training 
program. Conversations with executives 
in many companies, whether they have 
a current supervisory training program 
or not, show an awareness of the bene- 
fits to be derived and a desire to do 
something in the field. Two factors 
contributed to the development of this 
tvpe of thinking: (1) the realization 
that the supervisor has an extremely im- 
portant part to play in the development 
of good employee relations; and (2) the 
realization that the supervisor is the 
keystone in any general improvement of 
the efficiency of an organization. 

In determining whether to enter upon 
an organized supervisory training pro- 
gram it should be recognized that super- 
visory training also goes on whether it 
is Organized or not. Supervisors, like 
other emp!oyees, will learn, in the ab- 
sence of specific training, by example, by 
trial and error, and by experience. The 
question to be answered is whether we 
can afford to leave to chance the train- 
ing and development of supervisory and 
management personnel ? 
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The subjects or areas for training are 
dependent on the needs for knowledge 
and skill in performing supervisory func- 
tions. Basically, they are five: 

1. Knowledge of the work. 

2. Knowledge of responsibilities and 
authority. 

3. Skill as an instructor. 


4. Skill as an organizer or planner. 
5. Skill as a leader. 
1. Knowledge of the Work—While 


this requisite has in many ways received 
adequate attention, it may be mentioned 
that there is need for a continuous ex- 
change of ideas. Developments in vari- 
ous branches of a company’s work, and 
methods being used in various parts of a 
company to meet similar problems, stim- 
ulate thought and progress. 

2. Knowledge of Responsibility and 
Authority—For effective action, a super- 
visor should have a clear-cut understand- 
ing of his responsibilities and his scope 
of authority. Too often supervisors have 
but a hazy idea of these matters, simply 
because they have never been given them 
directly by their superiors. 

3. Skill as an Instructor—A_ super- 
visor requires the ability to get an idea 
across to other people with the least ex- 
penditure of effort on the part of both 
the supervisor and the person being in- 
structed. An analysis of a supervisor’s 
responsibilities will show that few can be 
carried out without some instruction be- 
ing given to employees. 

4. Skill as an Organizer or Planner— 
A supervisor should be able to analyze 
job methods and to effect improvements 
in procedure, as well as to apportion 
work fairly among the personnel, and to 
set standards of quantity and quality of 
output. 

5. Skill as a Leader—A_ supervisor 
must gain the cooperation of the person- 
nel in carrying out the purposes of the 
With or without labor 
unions, most companies are fully aware 


organization. 


of the need for harmonious relationships 
with employees, if they are to be com- 
pletely effective at their jobs. 
Supervisory training may be carried 
on in more than one way. The area of 
responsibility and authority, for exam- 
ple, may perhaps be best covered by indi- 
vidual conference between the super- 
visor and his superior. Many phases of 


a program, on the other hand, are prob- 
ably best handled on a conference-discus- 
It eliminates the natural re- 
sistance to going to school to be lectured. 
It provides the opportunity for raising 
practical problems and working out sat- 
Any company that 


sion basis. 


isfactory solutions. 
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plans a supervisory training program 
should first take steps to accquire a 
skilled conference leader. 


Conclusions 

Finally, some general conclusions from 
the experiences of several companies 
merit attention: 

1. It is usually better to select one ob- 
jective at a time, for example, skill in 
instruction, and to cover it fully rather 
than to cover superficially a broad range 
of subjects. 

2. If this is well done, the impetus 
for further training will come from the 
supervisors. At this stage it is well to 
have them participate in the planning of 
programs so that they are geared to the 
supervisors’ needs. 

3. No training can be effective with- 
out follow-up. To say the least, the 
supervisors’ superiors should be familiar 
with the content of the programs. Fol- 
low-up plans may also include additional 
group conferences, giving individual 
counsel and assistance, or both. 

+. There is the tendency for super- 
visory training programs to outgrow the 
“course” stage. The ultimate stage ap- 
pears to be the development of a confer- 
ence group that meets from time to time 
to consider the problems affecting the 
organization. It may then serve as an 
important part in the internal communi- 
cation system of the organization. 


Progress in Rural Electrifi- 
cation—Final Figures 
for 1945 


During 1945, according to the forth- 
coming Statistical Bulletin No. 13 of 
the Edison Electric Institute, some 286,- 
000 farms and 90,000 rural non-farm 
customers were added to utility lines, 
bringing the grand total at the end of 
1945, in round numbers, to 6,380,000 
rural non-farm customers and 3,020,000 
farms—a total of 9,400,000. 

Of this total number of rural cus- 
tomers, some 1,350,000 are on the lines 
of REA Cooperatives, and 8,050,000 are 
served by private companies, municipal! 
systems and the various governmental 
power districts. 

Of the total number of 3,020,000 elec- 
trified farms, some 1,051,000, or 35 per 
cent are served by REA cooperatives, 
158,000, or 5 per cent are served by 
other public bodies and 1,811,000, or 
60 per cent are served by privately- 
owned electric utility companies. 
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Production and Distribution of Electrical 


Equipment for the Coming Year 


Presented before the Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, April 


HERE is something tragic about 

this industry’s position at the mo- 

ment, something tragic about the 
position of the country. You know, as 
well as I do, the magnitude of the ef- 
fort, the skill in planning, the almost 
desperate desire of our industry to con- 
vert the postwar the most 
dramatic achievement of the capitalistic 
system in its whole history. We put our 
best brains to work long ago on the job 
of making certain that there would be 
no large-scale unemployment after the 
war—no depression cycle—but on the 
contrary greatly expanded markets, bet- 
ter products, better working conditions, 
higher wages, and a more intelligent 
distribution system. 


era into 


Perhaps we erred 
somewhat in concentrating too greatly 
on the spectre of unemployment, and not 
enough on the possibility of inflation, 
but our memories of the former were 
bitter and that urged us on. 

The only conclusion that we can draw 
is that neither the federal government 
nor the leaders of organized labor quite 
realized the possibilities of this blueprint 
industry was drafting. ‘They can hard], 
have looked at it, and certainly cannot 
have understood it, to have given it so 
short a shrift as they have. Of course 
it is still a good blueprint, and its di- 
mensions and specifications are still valid, 
but we have been tragically delayed in 
putting it into action, the odds against 
us have been increased, the way has been 
made unquestionably harder. 

Our Stake in Building Industry 

If we had to pick out one phase of 
the present national picture as typical of 
what has happened, and as representa- 
tive of the vast task before us, we might 
pick the building and construction phase. 
There is no part of our economy in 
which the electrical industry has a 
greater present and future stake than in 
construction, both domestic and business. 
There is no point at which we can come 
closer as manufacturers and suppliers of 


By R.S. Peare 


Vice President, General Electric Company 


electrical goods and services to making 
a deep, lasting, and advantageous im- 
pression on the average person. ‘There 
is nothing the country needs more than 
new places to live and new places to 
work and produce. And I can’t think 
of another field of activity which can 
so quickly and so completely activate all 
the businesses of America. With this 
great need and this great opportunity 
before us, we are seeing the most spec- 
tacular demonstration of mass inertia, 
ineptitude, false economics, and political 
opportunism in our history. What will 
happen next nobody knows, but the pres- 
sure is becoming so great that what does 
happen may well be untainted by either 
wisdom or foresight and will merely let 
off steam. 
Reconversion Off to Good Start 

We were getting along pretty well, 
at one time, with our job of reconversion. 
At least there was considerable activity, 
mostly of an expansionist character. Al- 
though it may sound like faulty admin- 
istration, still looked on it as a 
healthy sign that between V-J Day and 
the first of the year there was never a 
day when we knew how many new 
plants we had, how many sites had been 
acquired, how many leases had _ been 
The picture changed almost 
hourly, it seemed, as we strained for the 
best solutions to immediately expanded 
production. You are as familiar as any 
one with the tangible demands on our 
industry for the immediate manufacture 
of both consumer goods and apparatus. 
Within a few months, and in many cases 
within a few weeks, production lines 
that had been turning out weapons were 
beginning to move with the things we 
all wanted. I could give you, and we 
have announced, production figures run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of units 
in certain lines of appliances, but every 
one of those units has long since been 
distributed and sold. They disappeared 


we 


taken up. 


without trace into American homes with- 


2-4. 


spending much time dealer 
shelves, and that helped to give rise to 
the completely unfounded rumor that 
they were being warehoused against a 
price rise. Before this group I would 
not even bother to deny that ridiculous 


charge. 


out on 


Strike Losses 

For our part, we have just washed up 
after a nine-weeks’ strike, which com- 
pletely invalidated the delivery promises 
and schedules that had been projected at 
the first of the vear. We are now just 
as optimistic as we were then, if you 
will allow about a three-month hiatus in 
your calculations. We were fighting 
for materials and component parts in 
January, and a good part of the success 
we had has now been dissipated because 
of the carloads of materials that had to 
be turned away from our plants. We 
found ourselves off the books of many 
suppliers, and have had to get in line all 
over again. Moreover, production lines 
cannot be turned on and off like a spigot, 
without permanently damaging some 
pretty expensive things, such as equip- 
ment and human organization. 

I think I can tell you, for the chief 
executive officer of the General Electric 
Company, that prices as such will not 
delay our efforts to supply you. The 
company’s position is that we consider 
immediate production, in unprecedented 
volume, the most important contribu- 
tion we can make to the national econ- 
omy. This production is being assumed 
in the face of admitted losses on many 
lines, and we shall fight for and achieve 
ultimately fair prices if for no other rea- 
son than that arithmetic is a sounder 
argument than politics in the long pull. 
In our company, and I think in our in- 
dustry, we have been fortunate enough, 
thanks to good management, and con- 
tinued improvement in productive eff- 
ciency, to be able to ride out a temporary 
disadvantage by calling on the vast skill 
and resources and enthusiasm of elec- 
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trical people. We are afraid of the re- 
sult. It might be pertinent to remind 
certain people in high places that this 
industry is able to come to bat and score 
winning runs when the team is behind 
because it has ploughed back profits in 
research and lower prices in the past 
and hopes to do so again, if it is not hin- 
dered and multilated by screwballs on 
the economic fringe. 

Tell People About Cost of Current 

While we are on the subject of prices, 
I wonder if you are really aware of a 
very startling fact. Between January, 
1941 and January, 1946, according to 
the last Bureau of Labor Statistics In- 
dex, the average wholesale price of all 
commodities had risen 32.2 per cent. 
Among a list of 2+ different commodi- 
ties, ranging from farm products to man- 
ufactured goods, among this whole series 
of pinnacles upon pinnacles of rising 
prices, there was just one bit of level 
ground on which the common man could 
plant his feet. The price of electric cur- 
rent did not rise. Jt actually decreased 
by more than 15 per cent. Don't keep 
-THAT under your hat. Let America 
know about it and don’t let anybody 
forget it. It is as important to this coun- 
try as the related fact that all during 
the years of our greatest war production, 
we never had to ration electric power. 

Returning to my report, after that 
deviation, I assume that so far as the 
apparatus business of General Electric 
is concerned, you may be primarily in- 
terested in our production expectations 
for fractional-horsepower and fluorescent 
ballasts—two small-in-size items that 
are important indices for domestic and 
commercial power sales in 1946, since 
they are vital for the operation of all 
motor-driven appliances and for fluores- 
cent lighting. Realizing the importance 
of these two vital apparatus lines, we 
attacked the problem of reconversion at 
the earliest possible date and with all 
our financial and manpower resources. 
Through subcontracting, lease of exist- 
ing facilities, and construction of new 
plants, we are seeking desperately to 
meet the avalanche of orders. Produc- 
tion was beginning to accelerate rapidly 
when the strike upset our plans, but a 
new start has been made. We exnect to 
produce twice as many fractional-horse- 
power motors this year as we turned out 
in 1940—a very good year—and more 
than two and one-half times as many 
ballasts. Next vear we expect to turn 
out three times as many fractional- 
horsepower motors, and five and one-half 
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times as many ballasts, as in 1940. 

Of somewhat less interest to this con- 
ference, but of paramount interest to 
your associates who must serve the new 
business you bring in, is the outlook for 
electrical apparatus for generation and 
distribution. We will not attain maxi- 
mum use of our facilities this year, be- 
cause the production cycle for large tur- 
bine-generators varies from 12 to 18 
months, and generally speaking, our pro- 
duction in 1946 has been determined by 
schedules given us in 1945 by the War 
Production Board. However, we expect 
to achieve a shipping rate in 1947 that 
will exceed our 1940 output by more 
than 50 per cent. 

We estimate that our switchgear out- 
put for the balance of the year will ex- 
ceed 1940 production by 85 per cent. 
Next year we plan to achieve 205 per 
cent of 1940 shipments. 

Distribution transformers are another 
critical item, but even here we pian to 
ship almost 100 per cent more than in 
1940. 

Difficulties of Meter Production 

Our power transformer bogie for 1940 
is 145 per cent of 1940. For 1947 we 
should have a 60 per cent increase over 
our base period. 

Our meter and instrument production, 
always a highly sensitive barometer of 
your activities, has been beset by tre- 
mendous difficulties. Mass production 
assembly lines were drastically interrupt- 
ed by the war, and shortages of mate 
rials and skilled manpower have been 
critical bottlenecks in the reconversion. 
Despite these troubles, assembly lines are 
beginning to shake down and thousands 
of meters and instruments are beginning 
to flow. We expect 1946 output sub- 
stantially to exceed 1940, and by 1947 
that we shall be producing at a rate 
nearly 100 per cent greater. ; 

Turning to the appliance business, this 
report is somewhat less definite. One 
week after the strike was over, we were 
in production on every appliance that 
we had been producing when the strike 
began. This is particularly encouraging, 
because in several cases, notably wash, 
ers, we started manufacture a couple 
days earlier than we expected. The ques- 
tion of how fast we can get up to sched- 
uled rates of production, announced be- 
fore the strike, depends on how willing 
our workers are to apply themselves to 
the job, whether the flow of materials 
can be maintained at its proper volume, 
and in the case of new production lines, 
whether necessary machines and _ tools 
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are delivered on time. We are going to 
do everything in our power to build ap- 
pliances fast, and in quantity, and get 
them into the hands of consumers. 

The production and shipment record 
prior to the strike was pretty good. At 
the end of December we had turned 
out some 2,300,000 appliances. Even 
during the strike we continued to pro- 
duce electric clocks, heating pads, and 
water heaters. But if you consider the 
appliances by lines, production was 
spotty. Only four were being made at 
the scheduled rate or better, and nine 
were not even in production. 

How many appliances were “lost” 
during the strike it is hard to say. Using 
the December rate as a basis for figur- 
ing, the strike cost the public, as far as 
General Electric was concerned, 192,000 
irons, 67,000 refrigerators, and 18,000 
washers, the items that the public ap- 
parently needed most. This, of course, 
was a direct G-E loss. Other manufac- 
turers who looked to us for parts were 
seriously slowed down, in some cases 
shut down. In effect, we are now faced 
with another reconversion, with the ad- 
vantage that we can pick up where we 
left off. Hard figures are lacking, but 
all of you know the appliance business. 
You know the capacity it has for drive, 
for almost overnight achievement. Some 
day soon, while we are still mulling over 
our troubles, we will turn around and 
there, behind us, will be a well-filled 
retail store, and we will be off to the 
races. 

Appliance J)istribution Studied 

I don’t think I will take your time 
to discuss distribution of appliances, a 
highly technical subject with which vou 
are better acquainted than I am. But 
let me give you this much of an assur- 
ance, or a feeling, that I have picked 
up from our people. I am certain that 
it legitimately characterizes what has 
been happening in the major old-line 
companies. Whatever the newcomers, the 
good ones as well as the overnite spe- 
cia!s, may do, I know that the machin- 
ery for distributing appliances has been 
undergoing long and thorough study. I 
won't say overhauling, because most of 
the structure was sound, but much of 
it also represented and reflected appli- 
ance distribution needs of an earlier day. 
Where it had become outmoded, it has 
been altered. The great emphasis has 
been first on the new user of our ser- 


vices, who for various economic or geo- 
graphical reasons had never been a cus- 
tomer; next on the retailer; and so on 
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in to the producing and distributing 
core. This reorganizing task has gone on 
for a long time, under the hands of spe- 
cialists, and I predict that we shall move 
back into the appliance-selling era with 
one of the finest and most efficient dis- 
tribution machines ever seen by‘any in- 
dustry. 


Volume of Air Conditioning Equipment 

I would like to say a few words about 
air conditioning and commercial refrig- 
eration. These lines of equipment use 
electric motors and control in a prepon- 
derance of cases and their omission at 
an electric power sales conference might 
not be wise. Oil-fired equipment and 
gas-fired warm air conditioners add elec- 
tric load to the lines, and also provide 
utility companies with an opportunity 
to serve the public in an important addi- 
tional way. Production of this equip- 
ment during the rest of this year will 
be far below requirements, because gov- 
ernment regulations prevented its manu- 
facture during the war, and there was a 
substantial reconversion job that had to 
be done in the industry. Our own dis- 
tribution for such equipment is well set 
up, however, and in the next 12 months 
we expect to channe! into the market a 
volume that will exceed that of any pree 
war year. Market requirements are sub- 
stantially greater than the ability of the 
industry to produce, and it will be neces- 
sary to allocate equipment to distribu- 
In our case this will be primarily 
on the basis of total estimated market 
requirements in various areas, and not 


tors. 


on a basis of percentage of prewar sales. 

In the commercial refrigeration field 
also, demand will outrun production 
ability. New types of commercial re- 
frigerated units, such as candy merchan- 
disers, are coming into the picture, and 
a greatly expanded demand for storage 
units for frozen food exists. We shall 
substantially expand production of com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment during 
the year. 

In air conditioning, strikes have hurt 
and there will be only a token produc- 
tion of equipment for the coming sea- 
son, but for the 1947 cooling season a 
substantial volume will go to market. 

In some instances utility companies 
have not encouraged the use of air con- 
ditioning because of the seasonal char- 
acteristic of the load, but many have 
been interested in the so-called “heat 
pump,” or reversed cycle refrigeration, 
for the home. This type of equipment 
provides year-round conditioning and is 
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suitable for commercial as wel as do- 
mestic establishments. There are many 
potential industrial applications. One of 
the important things necessary to bring 
about wide use of the heat pump is a 
wide acceptance of air conditioning, and 
until this comes about there is little like- 
lihood, I am told, that the heat pump 
can be used for home heating. Utilities 
might well, therefore, review their ideas 
on air conditioning. As to lamps, our 
capacity has been substantially increased 
since 1940 and I am to!d_ that we expect 
to operate at full capacity indefinitely. 
Production Depends on Good Will 

The last production category | want 
to consider is quite different—the pro- 
duction of good will. Almost overnight 
we have been compelled to realize an 
elementary fact, that no matter how efh- 
cient our plants may be, no matter how 
elaborate our research has been, nu mat- 
ter how scientific our management de- 
vices, no matter how high our rates ot 
pay, all production in the final analysis 
depends on the good wiil of people. All 
of the other factors come to nought sud- 
denly if employees do not want to pro 
duce. The problem of production has 
now returned from the intricacies of 
scientific management to the alphabet of 
attitudes and human 
ships. Without forgetting what we have 


human relation- 
learned in the specialized fields, we must 
think now in terms of individuals, what 
makes them want to work, what makes 
them want to refrain from working. 
This is not a matter of technique. We 
have developed the technique and used 
It is a 
matter of spending a little more time in 
our own back yard. 


it with our customers for years. 


What People Think of Utility Management 

We have forgotten some of the in- 
tangibles, and we know more about ma- 
chines than men, because we have spent 
more time on them. You may have seen 
the results of a survey made for N. E. 
M. A. by the Psychological Corporation 
a couple of years ago. Its purpose was 
to elicit the knowledge of ordinary peo- 
ple in respect to our industry, and one 
of the findings should have shocked us 
into action. The question was asked as 
to whether, if the electrical industry 
were run by government instead of pri- 
vate industry, the individual would get 
more or less for his dollar; 36.1 per cent 
of the adults and 51.6 per cent of the 
high school students thought they would 
get more, as compared to 35 per cent and 
23.9 per cent who thought they would 
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get less. The reason was brought out in 
the next question; 18.6 per cent of 
adults and 24.6 per cent of the students 
said that government operates with no 
profit and could do the job cheaper; an- 
other 5 to 8 per cent said government 
was more efficient. These answers were 
given despite the fact that in preceding 
questions the same respondents had over- 
whelmingly subscribed to the belief that 
under private management prices had 
gone down and quality had improved. 


Seli People on ‘American Wavy’ 

To me this means one thing. Better 
than we had supposed, perhaps, we have 
put across to the public the story of the 
electric industry’s technical performance. 
But we definitely have not persuaded 
people that our way of living, the things 
we live by, the philosophy of the profit 
system generally, is good for them and 
for the country. It is a more intimate 
concept than technical performance. It 
has more to do with behavior and mor- 
als and citizenship. It is a concert thac 
must begin at’ home, in the family. Na- 
tional advertising and flawless formal 
public statements are too high-geared for 
such a concept. It must be pitched lower, 
and played daily. The fabric of society 
is woven from threads of the family unit, 
and from this the pattern takes its form. 
We have been attacking from the top 
down, and we should have been working 
from the bottom up. This is a job that 
trade or industry associations can never 
accomplish. It is a job that we must do 
ourselves, beginning with our employees, 
in the places where they live and work, 
in our own home towns. 


Utilities Can Fight Misunderstanding 

Utility companies live in home towns 
and rub elbows with the other citizens 
all day long. They are ideally situated 
to combat public misunderstanding of 
our industrial system. As we, all of us, 
now return to the public from the wars. 
in a sense, return with the services and 
the products they want and understant 
and respect, let us do more than just 
sell that service or that product. Let us, 
perhaps, barter what we have to sell to 
our fellow citizens in return for the ser- 
That is 
what we plan to do in the towns in 
which we live. If we have any key or 
theme or pattern by which we are going 


vices those citizens offer us. 


to direct this collection of techniques we 
call our public relations, it is that we 
are going to hitch up our pants and start 
living with the people—the OTHER 
people—and get to know them better. 











Progress 


Presented before the 


HE Muncie Gear Works has de- 

veloped and is manufacturing in 

limited quantities a reverse cycle 
house heating unit known as Marvair. 
This paper will give a brief review of 
the development of this unit, an analysis 
of the significance of reverse cycle heat- 
ing, and a discussion of the future po- 
tentialities and possibilities of this type 
of heating. 

Muncie Gear Works has constantly 
been active in developing improved heat- 
ing equipment. In their analysis of the 
heating problems of the future they be- 
came convinced of the feasibility of re- 
verse cycle heating for household use. 
Several years ago, they started an active 
development program on the reverse 
cycle heating to provide in the average 
home a type of heating that cannot be 
excelled, and which is competitive with 
other types of heating. Before going into 
a discussion of the development of the 
Marvair, it will be desirable to review 
briefly the considerations that make it 
such a desirable type of heating. 


Advantages of Reverse Cycle Heating 

Reverse cycle heating is basically the 
ideal type of heating, since it represents 
the best possible in automatic operation, 
cleanliness, neatness, compactness, flex- 
ibility, and quickness to respond to 
changes in heating requirements. Heating 
systems utilizing flame combustion to 
generate heat introduce many problems, 
including hazard of explosion, and the 
most serious of all home hazards, that of 
fire. This hazard is particularly serious 
in rural areas because of the lack ot 
adequate fire fighting equipment. For 
rural homes, reverse cycle heating opens 
up a field of automatic heating in which 
it has no competition. 

Reverse cycle heating has a very de- 
cided advantage over other types of heat- 
ing equipment since their is no combus- 
tion taking place. There are, therefore, 
no products of combustion to be disposed 
of, or to result in soot, dirt, or smoke. 
The Marvair does not require a chimney 
for its operation, hence permits of 
greater flexibility in house construction, 
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particularly in the low class housing 
field and in areas where restrictions re- 
quire extensive masonry construction for 
chimneys. The elimination of combustion 
also eliminates the requirements of a 
great deal of air, necessary for burning 
fuel, which in turn results in the reduc- 
tion of heating requirements. The elim- 
ination of odors from stored fuels, to- 
gether with fire hazard and the elim- 
ination of danger of asphyxiation is of 
great importance in considering the ad- 
vantages of reverse cycle heating. 


Refrigerator's ‘Big Brother’ 

From the sales standpoint, there are 
many other advantages in using the re- 
verse cycle system as a heating unit. The 
Marvair is nothing more than a large 
edition of the household 
With the development of hermetically 


refrigerator. 


sealed units of large size, all the con- 
venient characteristics of the household 
refrigerator are duplicated in the Marv- 
air. The experience which the public has 
had with the automatic household _re- 
frigeration unit has proved to them the 
merits and advantages of this type of 
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equipment. This will prove of advantage 
in selling the product and in giving the 
customer confidence in the product and 
in its performance. 

Utilization of the reverse cycle for 
the heating function makes possible now 
the construction of a really all-electric 
home. It eliminates the necessity and ex- 
pense in bringing in other utility services 
with resulting saving in development 
costs. To the electric utilities, as will be 
pointed out later, it makes available a 
substantial load for each residence, there- 
by permitting the spreading of invest- 
ment costs, handling and accounting costs 
in service to much 
larger electrical demand, resulting in a 
very substantial overall saving to the 


customers over a 


customer and a much better load for the 
utilities. 

The development of the Marvair in- 
volved first the working out of the 
mechanics of the reverse cycle system 
and, secondly, the development of an 
adequate source of heat. The complete 
summary of the development of the 
Marvair is too long and technical to 
discuss in detail here. Only a brief sum- 





Mr. Smith and his company’s heat pumps, described in the accompanying address. 
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mary of the high points in the develop- 
ment of this unit need to be considered. 
The initial work on the heat pump in- 
volved a study of cycles, sources of heat, 
determination of requirements, and 
many associated technical problems. 


Test Unit Installed in 1944 

This experience and work served as 
the basis for the design of a unit which 
installed in a home in Muncie, 
Indiana, on November 27, 1944. In 
spite of the fact that this unit was built 
during the time when the materials de- 
sired were not available, and many sub- 
stitutes in both the mechanical equip- 
ment, heat exchanger surface, and 
accessories had to be made, this unit 
gave exceptionally good service over the 
entire heating season. There were three 
outages during the first season, not one 


Was 


of which was chargeable to the unit.. 


One was a normal fuse failure and the 
other two occurred when water level in 
the basement rose above safe operating 
level for motors. These conditions would 
have resulted in failure of any other 
type automatic heating equipment. 
During the period from Nov. 27, 1944 
to June 11, 1945, the KW hours con- 
sumed by this unit were 8,070. This was 
a one story house 30’ x 28’6” x 20’ 
garage. The construction 
plastic on rock lath and celotex with 
wood siding. The ceiling was insulated 
with 3 inches blanket type Balsam wool 
over the living quarters only. The garage 


house was 


and basement were partially heated. 
This home was maintained at 78° night 
and day and constituted an unusuai 


load. The following shows the estimates 
of the same with Marvair in 
several cities, based on the degree days 
for a full year with normal 72° day 
setting and 68° night setting: 


home 


Degree days KWH 
Indianapolis 5298 7947 
Minneapolis 7850 11775 
Denver 5874 8811 
San Francisco 3264 4896 
New Orleans 1024 1536 
New York 5347 8020 


The above degree days data is taken 
> Ventilating Magazine 


e 


from Heating & 
published charts of the last nineteen 
years. 

One of the most important problems 
in the development of reverse cycle 
heating is that of obtaining an adequate 
source of heat. The ideal source of heat 
is water, where this water can be ob- 
tained at a temperature sufficiently 
above the freezing temperature in order 
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to insure adequate heat supply without 
requiring too large a quantity. In re- 
gions where the outside temperature is 
never below 40°F., it is possible to ob- 
tain an adequate heat supply from the 
outside air. Even under these idealized 
conditions, the utilization of air as a 
source of heat introduces many problems. 
These problems are concerned with the 
handling of large volumes of air to, from, 
and through the heat exchangers which 
extract the heat from the air, and also 
problems of frosting. The advantages 
of water are that the heat transfer rates 
are quite high compared with those for 
air, and that its heat capacity is larger, 
which requires lower weight, and_be- 
cause of its greater density, very much 
smaller volumes. 


Water as Heat Source 
Early in its program, Muncie Gear 
Works 


water as a source of heat, and also rec- 


recognized the importance of 
ognized that utilizing ground water in- 
discriminately would not be at ail 
practical over a long period of time. Ac- 
cordingly, they made a_ thorough in- 
vestigation of the various possibilities of 
heat 


obtaining from water without 


wasting the water. As a result, they have 
evolved several systems utilizing ground 
the earth’s heat as a 


and_ also 


source of energy in order to obtain high 


water 


efficiency of these units. Muncie Gear 
Works, through their development pro- 
gram on adaptation of various systems 
of utilizing efficiently ground water and 
earth heat, feel that they have available 
for every condition a reasonably econom- 
ical means of water or earth heat source. 
They realize that there will be areas 
where the utilization of 
source of heat may not be practical. On 
the other hand, there are likewise places 
where water supplies are more than 
adequate. For the 
utilization of water as a source of heat 


water as a 


rural picture, the 
when tied in with considerable water 
requirements for other purposes does not 
present much difficulty. Likewise, the 
much wider spacing of dwellings in rural 
areas allows turning water to 
without causing any appreciable change 
in the ground water level over a long 
period of time. Where run-off of this 


waste 
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water is controlled, it will eventually 
return to or supplement ground water 
resources. 

In contrast to many other heating 
units, the performance and specifications 
of the Marvair can be expressed in a 
very concise form. Table I lists the 
principle dimensions of the two sizes 
now in production. The performance 
based on a minimum source temperature 
of 50°F. is also listed in Table I. These 
simple specifications will permit quick 
selection of the proper size unit. Because 
of its operating characteristics and the 
fact that combustion of air is not re- 
quired, Marvair can be applied on a dif- 
ferent than any other heating 
equipment. Experience has shown that 
it can handle a house whose heating re- 
quirements are about 1/3 greater than 
the unit capacity when the heating re- 
quirements are calculated for convention- 
al systems. 


basis 


Tremendous Market 
The potential power market for re- 
verse cycle heating is so large that it 
first consideration to be a 
fantastic dream. he experience which 
Muncie Gear Works has had with the 
Marvair in 


appears on 


residential use indicates a 
potential increase in electric purchases 
of more than 300% where installations 
are made in houses where electric ranges 
and water heaters are used. Where gas 
is used for these purposes, the increase 
by installation of Marvair of as much 
as 1000% or more is indicated. 

The reverse cycle unit is potentially 
an item several times more important 
than that of all existing household re- 
quirements, either in use or considered as 
a_ potential The comparison of 
relative energy consumption in the home 
is perhaps best illustrated by data given 
by Mr. Sporn in his paper on “The 
Sixth Ingredient—the Heat Pump, the 
Importance of its development in Mak- 
ing the All-Electric Home a Reality,” 
which was presented before the Edison 
Electric Institute. The data given in 
his paper are tabulated in Table IT. 


use. 


Will Equalize Power Load 
Reverse cycle heating also appears to 
be a solution to the equalizing of power 
loads which are certain to become un- 








TABLE I 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor 

Size Width Length 
BR urs cures ale bikie 2634 3934 
BIRMNS tsv unter brains ce 2634 3934 


B.T.U. Capacity 


Height W eight @ 50° W. 
3334 785 50,000 
3334 975 80,000 
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balanced between winter and summer 
unless electric heating is adapted, be- 
cause of the widespread usage of summer 
cooling, particularly in industrial instal- 
lations. The reverse cycle systems are 
particularly advantageous in those re- 
gions served by power generated from 
water sources. In these areas, the peak 
capacity occurs in winter, when heating 
load using reverse cycle heating would 
be a maximum. 

The Muncie Gear Works considers 
the outlet for Marvair to be mostly in 
new homes, designed and insulated to 
take full advantage of the unit’s char- 
acteristics. This means that most instal- 
lations will be in areas not yet developed, 
so that proper distribution systems can 
be provided for this greater load by the 
utilities without penalty. 

As pointed out, Marvair as now avail- 
able will give a coefficient of performance 
of over four to one with 50° water. 
This places it in direct competition with 
other means of automatic heating in 
most areas. This however, does not 
represent the ultimate expected of the 
heat pump for such application. Muncie 
has under way further developments of 
the pump as applied to heating and to 
the combination of heating and cooling. 
In heating alone, it appears feasible to 
build units by introduction of improve- 
ments now under study which will give 
an overall performance of 8 to 1. This 
means that the heat pump has an excel- 
lent opportunity to out-perform other 
heating methods in almost any area. 


Adaptable for All-Year Use 
The other possibilities of the heat 
pump are along lines of adapting it to 
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winter heating and summer cooling. 
This appears to be entirely feasible, and 
it would appear that at only moderate 
additional cost, this dual feature can be 
obtained in the heat pump. These poten- 
tialities are being carefully investigated. 
In addition to the development work 
which Muncie Gear Works are carry- 
ing out in their own plant, they have 
set up at Southern Research Institute 
a project to investigate some technolog- 
ical features of the reverse cycle as 
applied to house heating and cooling. 
Potentialities in all these directions ap- 
pear to make it even more attractive, 
although merely on the basis of present 
performance it has a future which can- 
not be questioned. 

Our discussion has been concerned 
only with the technical facts and the 
rational advantages of this device. Of 
still greater importance is the effect 
which the reverse cycle unit will have 
in the home. Experience has shown 
that where simple automatic heating can 
be supplied at reasonable cost, it will be 
used. From a purely cost standpoint, 
none of the automatic heating systems 
can compete with hand-fired coal or 
wood circulating heaters. However, 
since modern heating plants are in- 
cluded in the initial cost of a home and 
the investment is amortized over a long 
period, the builder is more concerned 
with getting something which will give 
satisfaction, than with a possible saving 
of a few dollars a month over a period 
of ten or twenty years. This means, 
therefore, that the type of heating 
selected is the one which will give satis- 
faction and performance. 








TABLE II 


Energy Consumption in the Electric Home of Tomorrow—KWH Per Year 


Without Electric Heat 
and Air Conditioning 


Class of Electrical Appliance 


Riektne, Mic. Appliances ........ ..0:.00 0500. 
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House Cooling ............... rae 


Electrically Heated 
and Air Conditioned 
by Heat Pump 








KWH KWH 
346 346 
312 312 

80 80 
6+ 64 
24 24 
20 20 
15 15 
1+ 1+ 
225 225 
100 100 
sf 72 
45 45 

2,625 1,308 

975 975 

0 8.900 

0 2,000 

>, SS? 14,506 
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Answers Housewife’s Questions 


Inasmuch as the housewife is the one 
who makes the final selection today on 
the type heating unit to be desired, the 
future of the heat pump depends largely 
on whether it will satisfy her require- 
ments. The modern housewife is very 
much concerned with problems of health, 
fire, explosion, asphyxiation, dirt and 
soot. To the housewife, the home is a 
place where she spends a large part of 
her time and she is, therefore, more con- 
cerned with these features. From a 
financial standpoint, the saving in clean- 
ing bills, wear and tear and replacement 
of furnishings such as rugs, draperies, 
curtains, and upholstery is an important 
factor, and can probably justify financi- 
ally a higher initial cost for this type 
of equipment, although it is probably 
competitive in initial cost and cost of 
operation with other types of equipment 
which can only approach it in perform- 
ance. A _ study of the demand for 
Marvair indicates a demand almost be- 
yond comprehension. Women every- 
where are demanding automatic heat 
that is clean, safe and dependable. They 
know the faults and dangers of existing 
systems, and are ready for Marvair. It 
is up to the power companies and our- 
selves to meet this demand and make 
available to the public this comfort of 
living to which they are entitled. 


The Utility and Newspaper 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 154) 


1 would imagine that at this point several 
of you are saying, “Oh, yeah, Stuffy, you’ve 
never run a utility and had to deal with 
politicians.” 

Some politicians make whipping boys out 
of utilities because they figure it is popular 
with the voters. A few undoubtedly are 
motivated by a genuine interest to safe- 
guard their constituents. Others think it just 
good campaign talk. Such men are as dis- 
honest as though they were to accept a bribe. 

There is nothing so dangerous to the fu- 
ture of this country as is collusion between 
business and politics or between business and 
labor and politics designed to hamper the 
welfare of the masses. If ever I find any 
such practices, I assure you no amount of 
advertising copy would sway me. I do not 
need to tell you that that is the policy of 
every reputable paper in America today. 

Yours is a business that is important to 
the welfare of this country. We could not 
have won the war had it not been for the 
utilities that supplied the power to make the 
guns and the planes and the tanks and the 
bombs—all of the supplies that were so 
magnificently used by our youth on the bat- 
tlefront. 

Tell your story honestly through every 
reputable medium that exists and have no 
fear that the American public will not under- 
stand. If given all the facts, the collective 
judgment of the American people can be 
trusted. 
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Some Common Interests of the Home Builders 


and the Electrical Industry 


By Frank W. Cortright 


Executive Vice President, National Association of Home Builders 


Presented before the Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, April 2-4. 


T is indeed a pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity of telling you 
something of the home builders’ 

problems as we face the initial phase of 
our postwar housing job. We who con- 
struct the homes of America, and you 
who do so much to make them comfert- 
able, certainly have a great common in- 
terest and common responsibility. In 
these trying days of the early reconver- 
sion period I suspect we have somewhat 
similar problems and apprehensions just 
as we have similar opportunities to better 
serve the public. I am sure that work- 
ing in close cooperation we can more 
nearly reach our common objective which 
I suggest may be simply stated as “the 
provision of constantly better, more 
comfortable and more livable homes for 
all American families.” 


Of course, during the war years no 
civilian housing could be built in this 
country, except homes necessary to ac- 
commodate the inmigrant war worker 
who moved to a new locality and re- 
quired shelter for himself and family 
within accessible distance of the newly 
constructed war plants or shipyards. Our 
industry provided in excess of a million 
such homes in specified localities, of spe- 
cified size, and required to be sold for 
$6,000 or less or to rent for $50 per 
month or less. These homes were built 
and financed by private enterprise, the 
only government assistance being mort- 
gage insurance provided for a part of 
this housing by the FHA. In other areas 
in which the housing need was purely 
temporary, the Federal Public Housing 
Authority constructed temporary shelter 
most of which is required by law to be 
demolished when the emergency is de- 
clared terminated. 

[n accomplishing this immense job un- 
der the most difficult conditions, the 
home builders of the nation learned a 
number of extremely important things. 
First, they learned to produce more eco- 
nomically than ever in the past through 
the use of mass production methods. By 
pre-cutting of lumber, by the construc- 
tion of panels and sections either on or 


off the site, and by generaily streamlined 
techniques, 
fected. Second, builders learned that 
the construction of good rental housing 
in single, double and four family units 
was excellent business for a number of 
Third, they learned the full 
meaning of Daniel 
when he said, “There are many objects 
of great value to man which cannot be 


great economies were ef- 


reasons. 


Webster's words 


attained by unconnected individuals, but 
must be attained, if attained at ail, by 
association.” In more than 100 cities 
vigorous local associations of home build- 
ers were established or were revitalized 
in order that a concerted attack could 
be made upon the common problem. As 
a matter of fact in a number of areas, 
particularly in New England, the local 
utility companies were extremely help- 
ful in assisting us in this organization 
work. 

It was quickly learned that the build- 
ers themselves could not solve all of the 
problems involved without the advice 
and support of lending institutions, sup- 
pliers of building materials, architects, 
engineers, local utility companies and 
others concerned with housing in that 
community. ‘Therefore, they 
representatives of all of these groups te 
join with them in a non-voting afhliate 
or associate membership and as a result 
a substantial part of the membership of 
these hundred local home builder or- 
ganizations today is composed of this 
type of membership. 


invited 


The National Association fortunately 
had ° established modest facilities in 
Washington in November 1941 as the 
war clouds were gathering. 
ity system was evolved and as regula- 
tions were written under which the war 
housing job must be done, these facilities 
were doubled and doubled and doubled 
again. As a result of representation on 
the national level and through industry 
cooperation in every community, direc- 
tives were revised and the rules were 
made so that the war housing job could 
be accomplished. 

During these troublesome times, it was 


As a prior- 


fondly hoped that with the ending ot 
the war the energies of the national and 
of the local organizations could then be 
devoted largely to matters of research, 
to improved techniques and to all phases 
of home building related to the produc- 
tion of better housing at constantly low- 
Instead, with the ending of the 
war, we find ourselves again enmeshed 
in government regulations, reshackled 
and restricted to a degree beyond any- 
thing placed upon us during the war 
Although restrictions were re- 
moved last October 15, and we initiated 
the construction of some 150,000 dwcil- 
ing units, the veterans’ housing need 
seemed to be of such proportions as to 
require the government to declare a state 
of emergency. A priority system was re- 
established and a National Housing Ex- 


er cost. 


vears. 


pediter was appointed early in January, 
armed with an astonishing degree of 
authority delegated under the War 
Powers Act, and now has jurisdiction 
over all agencies of government con- 
cerned with the construction industry. 


Our goal of one-half million homes in 
1946, three-quarters of a million in 1947 
and a million in 1948 was increased by 
the Housing Expediter to 600,000 con- 
ventionally constructed homes, 250,000 
pretabricated homes, 200,000 temporary 
dwelling units and 50,000 trailers this 
year. For 1947, the target was raised 
to 900,000 conventionally constructed 
housing units and 600,000 prefabricated 
homes or homes constructed by partial 
prefabrication methods. 

To accomplish this total goal of 2,- 
700,000 dwelling accommodations in a 
period of only 22 months, drastic and 
revolutionary methods were proposed 
and held necessary by Mr. Wyatt. 
Among these are the following: an in- 
production in 1947 of eight 
times the building materials produced in 
1945; the recruitment of one million five 
hundred thousand new workers in the 
building trades; the waiving and revi- 
sion of building codes in many commu- 
nities; the elimination of all non-essen- 
tial and deferable commercial and in- 


creased 
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dustrial construction; the channeling of 
a substantial part of all available build- 
ing materials into lower cost housing for 
veterans; premium payments for in- 
creased production of building materials 
and government guaranteed purchase of 
prefabricated houses where they cannot 
be soid by the manufacturers. 

The challenging goals and the meth- 
ods proposed by Mr. Wyatt, althougn 
received by the public and the press with 
enthusiasm, have been received by the 
construction industry with various de- 
grees of skepticism, approval and dis- 
approval. 
materials have openly fought the pro- 
posal that Congress provide $600,000,- 
000 for premium payments to stimulate 
increased production. The Limitation 
Order preventing the initiation of higher 
cost housing, extensive remodeling, and 
non-essential commercial and industrial 


Manufacturers of building 


construction was so severe as to raise the 
question in many quarters as to whether 
the essentiality of the veterans’ housing 
need realy warranted such action. Fur- 
thermore, grave fears have been ex- 
pressed that the presently serious black 
market in lumber and other building ma- 
terials may be greatly aggravated by this 


action. 


All of this brings us up to the ques- 
tion ““What is the outlook for the con- 
struction of new housing in this coun- 
trv?” At the moment, the Congress is 
endeavoring to decide what additiona! 
authorities it should give to the National 
Housing Expediter and the administra- 
tive agencies of government are prepar- 
ing further regulations aimed at accom- 
plishing the objectives of the immense 
The indus- 
trv in all of its branches is confused and 
uncertain as to the probable resu'ts of 


veterans’ housing program. 


all this government action as, with the 
war job finished, it endeavors to re-gear 
itself to produce an unprecedented vol- 
ume of housing. As we stand at the 
threshold of this new era, we long for 
the nostalgic days of unrestricted opera- 
tions when the laws of supply and de- 
mand and of keen competition were our 
only problems, but at the moment we 
endeavor to accept with good grace the 
conditions which government has placed 
upon us. As to the outcome of all this 
planning by government, your guess is 
as good as anyone’s else as to its success 
or fai.ure—vyour stake in its success is 
as great as ours. It is largely up to 
Messrs. Bowles and Wyatt at the mo- 
ment. 

In any event we know that an un- 
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precedented demand .for new housing 
does exist. The deferment of civilian 
construction during the war period, the 
rapid increase in new families, the un- 
precedented purchasing power, much of 
which is earmarked for housing, com- 
bine to constitute a market such as has 
never existed in the past. The demand, 


_of course, extends to all price classes of 


housing but is preponderantly in the low- 
er cost field. 
problem to 


It is certainly our common 
move into and 
upon this field by 


capitalize 
research, improved 
production methods and new efficiencies 
in manufacture, distribution and mer- 
chandising. Herein lies our opportunity 
to better serve the public and through 
cooperation do a far better job than 
would otherwise be possible. 


We home builders must learn what 
your industry has to offer in modern. 
practical, affordable lighting and items 
of equipment of all types and character 
It is your rsponsibility to learn through 
our Home Builders’ Associations in your 
communities what the probable market 
National- 
ly a joint committee composed of experts 


is and how it can best be met. 


from your Institute and from our Asso- 
ciation should certainly meet regularly. 

This era of electricity in which we 
live is one of tremendous challenge. The 
splendid progress you have made. even 
during war times, in the development ,of 
labor-saving and comfort-giving device: 
is most commendable. Some of you have 
read of Fritz Burns’ postwar house in 
Los Angeles with its wealth of modern 
equipment. As you know this is not a 
model home but rather a laboratory ir 
which every new thing has been incor- 
porated. Infra red rays dry the hather, 
electric toothbrush and shaver pull out 
from the wall, an electronic device re- 
moves dust from the air, neon tubes light 
the closets and give any type of room 


Loud 


selectors 


lighting the fancy may suggest. 


speakers and remote control 
provide music in any room from either 
AM or FMI broadcasts, canned music 
purchased from a wire service, or from 
a record changing phonograph and re- 
corder. Built-in 


communication, 


television, inter-room 
telephone outlets at 
every key spot, air conditioning, ¢lectric 
dishwashers, controls for overhead gar- 
age doors, multiple wiring of all light 
switches to a common relay, fluorescent 
lighted mirrors, and mercury switches 
are some of the things which may come 
into common usage within the next dec- 
ade. This glimpse of the home of to- 
morrow is your challenge to produce all 
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of these so economically that they are 
within the reach of John Q. Public. 

It is common knowledge that nothing 
sells houses so readily as those features 
which appeal to the housewife. We are 
well aware of the tremendous impetus 
home seliing is given with built-in refrig- 
erators, ranges, water heaters, washing 
machines, exhaust fans, and the electric 
dishwashers. Considerable progress has 
been made with FHA and lenders in the 
matter of including certain of these es- 
sential items of home keeping in the 
is desirable that we 
work together to the end that in every 
state they are included in the home of 


mortgage and it 


tomorrow. 

At our Annual Exposition and Con- 
vention here in Chicago both last year 
and this we were fortunate in having a 
representative of the National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau on our program. 

More than 12,000 builders and others 
concerned with the construction of 
homes registered at this conference and 
saw the National Adequate Wiring Bu- 
reau’s exhibit in the Hotel Stevens Ex- 
hibition Hall. ‘The story of adequate 
wiring is being carried to every part of 
the country. However, there is much 
to be done in every community by spe- 
cial presentation of the essentiality of 
sufficient copper. 

Since Mr. Wyatt's program includes 
the objective of 850,000 prefabricated 
houses, or houses composed of prefabri- 
cated panels or parts, during the next 22 
months, it may well be asked what are 
the possibilities of the prefabricaticn in- 
dustry producing this volume. Prior to 
the war the production of prefabricated 
houses was of modest volume. However, 
with the need for housing war workers 
a considerable impetus was given to this 
tvpe of construction and we know that 
great progress has been made by the pre- 
fabricators. “There are a number of well 
established firms who have developed 
vastly improved methods and are now 
in a position to produce a_ substantial 
number of houses and more are prepar- 
ing to enter this field. The finished 
product of many does not appear differ- 
ent from the conventionally constructed 
house and in fact really is no different 
excepting that it is produced in a fac- 
tory and assembled on the site. 

Many outstanding builders for years 


have manufactured panels and _ sections 
under roof and have found it econom- 
ical to assemble them on the foundation. 
It is largely a matter of balancing cer- 
tain economies of purchase and shor con- 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Water Heating on the March 


By W. F. Ogden 


Edison General Elctric Appliance Company 


Presented before the Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, April 2-4. 


The electric water heater for years 
has been classified as a “major” appliance. 
Utility sales executives now award it a 
“investment” appli- 
ance. This extra honor is well deserved. 
The water heater is a sound investment 
for each customer and worthy of utility 
encouragement. It is potentially the 
most profitable source of quick and last- 
ing load in sight. 

Money to be made or money to be 
saved from investments in electric water 
heating is the principal theme running 
through each of the points in this discus- 
sion. They are factual points gleaned 
trom the authorities of your profession, 
and combined here to present‘an industry- 
wide picture. We will deal first with the 
customers’ investments in water heating. 
Then, we will consider the investments 
which the plumber, the builder, the 
manufacturer, his associated interests, 


new citation—an 


and the utilities have in this business. 

Most families consider the purchase 
ot a water heater to be an investment 
first because of its price and then be- 
cause hot water is accepted by them as 
a basic necessity. In 1936 the purchase 
price of a 50-gallon, two unit wate: 
heater was $102.00 to which you had to 
add charges for freight. Compare it with 
today’s price of $103.00 which includes 
freight, Federal Excise tax and increased 
labor and material costs. Today’s heater 
is a better product than the old one in 
Ways too numerous to detail here. Suffice 
it to say the electric water heater is a 
better buy than ever before. 

Lacks Emotional Appeal 

There is little or no emotional appeal! 
about a water heater. We boast that it 
is installed and forgotten. To remember 
and to forget at the same time is a neat 
trick if you can do it. The hot water 
faucets in a home are tapped 50 times 
or more per day as contrasted to the elec- 
tric range oven which may be used once 
or the home freezer possibly opened 
twice per day. Nevertheless, we observe 
that the feminine heart flutters only 
mildly over the romance of possessing 
automatic hot water performed electri- 





cally, but over frozen foods or electric 
cooking, her heart does flip flops. The 
water heater is not flashy. It’s 2 solid 
investment. 
Mobile Qualities 

The electric water heater has a “flue- 
less—install it anywhere” 
which puts it in a class of mobility. It is 


character 


able to avoid costly installation and lo- 
cation headaches common to its competi- 
tors. But to work it most efficiently, the 
pipes and wires connected to it need to 
be planned by specialists. Your customers 
are more dependent than ever on you 
for guidance in such matters. This 
would seem to present a golden oppor- 
tunity to win good will plus profit. Your 
water heating committee, we are in- 
formed, has compiled a specimen speci- 
fication to be used as a guide by utilities 
with the object of improving the custom- 
ers’ investments in wiring and piping. 
All will profit from this contribution. 
Manufacturers, you may be sure, are 
quick to recognize its value and are ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

There is an interesting difference be- 
tween adequate wiring and efficient pip- 
ing. For electrical conductors, the wise 
customer invests in large wire sizes to 
deliver full pressure at the point of utili- 
zation. For hot water pipes, your guide 
recommends the smallest possible size 
consistent with adequate flow. These 
small pipes use the excess pressure not 
needed in hot water pipes rather than 
to wastefully throttle the flow at a par- 
tially opened faucet, thus leaving useless 
gallons in the line to cool. 

There is profit, we find, in the use of 
tempering tanks, especially where the 
quantity of hot water used is above nor- 
mal. On the average, $7.00 per year, at 
a price of one penny for four gallons, 
is a possible saving after all fixed charges. 

False notions of long standing about 
the economies of furnace coils are being 
dispelled quite effectivly with the price 
of coal up and the pleasure of hiring a 
shoveler these days highly questionable. 
With one shovel of coal needed for the 
furnace coil out of every five put on the 


fire, and with coal selling at $10.60 per 
ton in 1946 compared to $8.90 per ton 
in 1936, the cost of a furnace coil be- 
comes more obvious. 

The present scarcity of household ser- 
vants and the 50 per cent increase in 
the cost of having household jobs done 
outside makes every family look more 
kindly than ever on the blessings of auto- 
matic hot water. This condition points 
up the product faults and questionable 
economy of monkey stoves, unregulated 
heaters, and flame fuels. 

Capacity Must Be Larger 

Thirty, 40 and 50 gallon sizes have 
constituted 80-85 per cent of the indus- 
tries’ sales of electric water heaters in 
the past. The gallons needed and the 
number of different uses for tempera- 
ture controlled hot water are increasing. 
Water heaters must be sized accord- 
ingly. Before the days of automatic dish- 
washers with national acceptance and 
automatic clothes washers practically in 
the parlor, each utility gauged its -ecom- 
mended sizing practices in the lizht of 
the well-known 85 gallon wash day, or 
the heaviest day’s usage. This generous 
schedule will continue to be an excellent 
guide tor many investments. Its deriva 
tion had a sound foundation—the 1931 
N. E. L. A. Report which was followed 
by an EEI-NEMA Test Specification 
and later made a NEMA Standard. 
Ahead of us, however, we see tndica- 
tions of a brand new set of conditions. 
They must be reckoned with, but a fair 
appraisal is that the industry is not vet 
ready to firmly establish the level or 
time sequence of a new schedule. 

However, there are certain points ot 
agreement on this matter which we 
should note, principally because the sub 
ject is new to many of us and the cus- 
tomer’s future satistaction with his pur- 
chase is involved. 

Authorities who have studied both 
field and laboratory findings of auto- 
matic washers in service and those to 
come agree first of all that the future 
of electric water heating is favorably 
affected by increased emphasis on ade- 
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quate, automatic hot water. Next, they 
recognize that the electric way of pro- 
viding hot water potentially holds great- 
er prospect for more economically meet- 
ing the family’s needs than other water 
heating methods. The equipment elec- 
tricity can offer, its installation require- 
ments, and the energy needed can all 
cost less and serve better. In nailing 
down those points our authorities clear 
up much speculation as to the future. 

The situation at hand is that competi- 
tive heaters, broadly speaking, are not 
as well able to meet these heavier de- 
mands as are most of the electrics. Time 
again proves the electric way to be a 
good investment. 

In homes where it is more convenient 
to wash clothes on several days in the 
week rather than on one, the water heat- 
ing job is easy for an electric heater. It 
generally has ample storage of hot 
(150F) water to deliver. Both “stor- 
age” and “extra hot” water are needed 
and frequently not found present in other 
heaters. 

It takes hot water, and quantities of 
it, to get things clean. New devices will 
use it lavishly. So, until we know more 
about the devices now being sold com- 
pared with those soon to come, and know 
more regarding their use, we will find 
few authorities, willing to be specific. 
When sufficient information is at hand, 
the answers derived will carry industry 
recognition. 

Policies May be Reexamined 

While this phase of the customer’s in- 
vestment is being studied, many electric 
service companies are re-examining their 
water heater policies. Some are discover- 
ing increasing kilowatthour realizations 
shedding a rosy colored light on the char- 
acteristics of this load which previously 
appeared only mildly attractive to them. 
This generally leads to more liberal rules 
and regulations. The type of equipment 
electric service companies have previously 
specified for their customers is also up 
for review. As they face an expanding 
market, which market today includes 
many low income families as well as 
those in the “finger-bow] districts,”’ many 
companies are liberalizing their restric- 
tions on tank sizes. Their rules previous- 
ly compelled customers to follow sizing 
practices known to be locally advisable. 
These companies now depend primarily) 
on sales training and promotion for the 
future of electric water heating in their 
markets. Other companies are tighten- 
ing their restrictions and seem unwilling 
to place the same trust in promotional 
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methods to achieve their goals. These 
are local problems for executive judg- 
ment. On the other hand, the value of 
industry-wide standards for water heat- 
ers becomes more evident as proper siz- 
ing, installation, and methods of operat- 
ing water heaters acquire added custom- 
er and dealer importance. 
8,000,000 Homes Ready 
for Water Heaters 

One fact most of us seem to have over- 
looked is that there are some eight mil- 
lion or so homes already wired with 
three-wire services. “These homes are 
ready for the minor extension of a cir- 
cuit leading to a new water heater. By 
its addition, the existing conductors could 
deliver 2.5 times the original energy de- 
livered if an electric range is in service, 
or about four times the amount without 
it. This seems like magic, but it’s true. 
Think what it would mean to get four 
or even two and a half times as many 
satisfying servings out of a stick of 
butter! 

The house wiring and the appliances 
used by a typical family where they cook 
electrically and consume 200 kwhr per 
month probably represents a total invest- 
ment of $1,000. In other words, $5.00 
of the customer’s money is ‘invested in 
electrical living for each kwhr put to 
work each month. A water heater can 
be added for less than 12 per cent or 
$120.00 additional to this $1,000 in- 
vestment. The total use increases to 500 
kwhr per month, and the dollars invested 
per kwhr per month drop from $5.00 to 
$2.25. The electric water heater better 
utilizes the customer’s investment in 
electrical living. 

A family in a home thus equipped has 
discovered that added kilowatt hours 
cost less, or, in other words, that the 
first few are higher priced than those 
that follow. Nationally speaking, the 
average price paid for all kwhr added 
to residential use in 1945 was less than 
two cents per kwhr. This has under- 
mined popular belief that electricity is 
expensive. A great number of families 
now believe that it is cheap. Facts like 
these are constantly applying hidden 
pressure and drawing us all unalterably 
toward the all-electric home. It’s “Op- 
eration Cross-roads”’ for most of us, with 
the electric water heater deciding the 
issue. 

Customer investment factors favoring 
the water heater are supplemented, we 
find, by equally urgent monetary con- 
siderations shared by associated trade in- 
terests. The plumber views wartime 
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promises of the “bright new world” more 
realistically now than he did six months 
ago. We all do. The laws of self-preser- 
vation and that old-fashioned urge for 
profits are influencing the plumber. He 
is set up to merchandise his services and 
sell related devices. His suppliers are 
now actively encouraging this movement. 
The all-electric home laundry is work- 
ing its way right up beside the all-electric 
kitchen. This appeals to the plumber. 
It gives him a chance to work his in- 
vested capital to a greater extent. He is 
using the electric water heater to gain 
his ends. 
Builders Will Cooperate 

Builders, we observe, see the water 
heater as a necessary part of the house. 
Long term financing of this appliance, 
as a part of the mortgage, which prac- 
tice is now possible in most states, has 
influenced the builder to select better 
quality and to more carefully size the 
heater he uses. The builder knows that 
the smartest way to do business is to 
give the customers what they want. A 
conservative appraisal of all the national 
surveys we have seen indicates that some 
two to four million families are ready 
now to buy water heaters and that a 
majority of those customers place electric 
heaters as their first choice. The builder, 
therefore, is using the electric water 
heater to increase the value of his house! 

The pump salesman is promising hot 
water on tap to his prospects, and there- 
by cultivating an extensive rural market 
for water heaters. Suppliers of soaps, 
detergents, and all kinds of hot water 
devices are awake to the trend. Electric 
water heater manufacturers themselves 
have more than doubled in number since 
1936. They range in size from basement 
and backyard shops to assembly lines ca- 
pable of producing over 2000 per week. 
This industrial expansion signifies uni- 
versal faith in the future of this ap- 
pliance. 

It started long ago. A patent was 
taken out in 1859 to heat water by a 
storage battery. Since then there have 
been many costly experiments, painstak- 
ing tests, agonizing debates, and hard 
won compromises. Today, however, the 
industry has an approved set of stand- 
ards. These standards are now accept- 
able on all counts to three-quarters of all 
electric service companies. 

Thus, manufacturers for the first time 
find a solid foundation on which to build 
for national coverage and competition in 
all markets. Expanded manufacturing 
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Tools for 


maapaye i A 
Wiring Promotion 


By R. F. Hartenstein 
Ohio Edison Company 


A paper presented before the Residential and Home Service Section, Annual Sales Conference, 


HE day I was trying to detail 

what I| have to say this morning 

was a day when I was having 
considerable trouble with an infected 
tooth. Of course, it had been giving me 
trouble for some time but as usual, when 
| mustered up enough courage to decide 
to go to a dentist, it stopped and | pro- 
crastinated. On this particular day, the 
more | tried to concentrate the more 
the tooth seemed to hurt. Suddenly 1 
found myself comparing my dental trou- 
bles with wiring. 

It was a rather homely comparison, 
yet to me it was an interesting one. For 
example, when do most of us see a den- 
tist? When we get a toothache. How 
many people follow the much publicized 
slogan, “Brush your teeth twice a day 
and see your dentist twice a year.” Per- 
haps 1 per cent do as they should. The 
balance wait until a pain strikes them 
and they are forced to get relief. Isn’t 
the same thing true of wiring? 


Wiring Promotion Needed 

Usually the one time a customer gives 
any thought to wiring is when some- 
thing happens that causes him to do 
something about it. We, as an industry, 
are undoubtedly at fault for not edu- 
cating him properly, for we have done 
very little wiring promotion as com- 
pared with the widespread “scare of the 
teeth” publicity. Yet, without good wir- 
ing, we cannot expect to gain full advan- 
tage of the potencial load available in 
present and future electrical equipment. 

It is a difficult job to promote wiring, 
because so few branches of the industry 
promote it. Yet it is a job in which the 
utilities and manufacturers must take 
the lead. A good ‘educational start was 
made just before the war, and now that 
the war is over our educational program 
must start all over again. I should like 
to briefly discuss the plan offered by the 
Edison Electric Institute Wiring Com- 
mittee. 

At our first meeting late in 1944, it 
was brought out that very few utilities 


Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, April 2-4 


now have Wiring and Planning De- 
partments. The first job, therefore, 
would seem to be to organize such de- 
partments and start an educational pro- 
gram for the employees who will active- 
ly engage in this work. Next, the ques- 
tion of what method of education to use 
was discussed. While records and film: 
would undoubtedly prove satisfactory, 
the Committee felt that through the use 
of slides and mimeographed scripts a 
more diversified program could be 
worked out. 


Employee Training Course 

The Promotional Sub-Committee, as- 
signed the job of preparing promotional 
material, worked out 10 outlines—five 
to be used for employee training, and 
five to be used in giving talks before 
different public and industry groups. 
Accompanying these 10 outlines are a 
group of 2 in. x 2 in. slides which are 
now being prepared. The slides cover 
wiring fundamentals such as adequate 
and inadequate wiring methods, costs ot 
wiring, comparison of wiring needs as 
far as appliances are concerned, list of 
appliances for different rooms in the 
house, etc. Their use is described in 
each particular training lesson or talk. 

Using slides, instead of films, permits 
greater flexibility for each talk or train- 
ing outline. For example, the same slide 
that is used in one employee training out- 
line can be used in two or three outlines 
in talks before different groups. Also, by 
use of this method the cost is kept to a 
minimum. The Committee has 
tively set a price of $25 for the complete 
set of slides and outlines. They are ex- 
pected to be ready for distribution on or 
about July 1. 

This Sub-Committee has already pre- 
pared and had published articles on ade- 
quate wiring in consumer publications 
of national circulation, and will prepare 


tenta- 


additional articles for the same purpose 

The Technical Sub-Committee has 
prepared drawings for the Water Heater 
Committee who intend to use them in a 


suggested specification for water heater 
installations now in preparation. 
Installation Practice Manuals 
This Sub-Committee also is preparing 
a ‘Manual of Installation Practices,” 
which will include electric and plumb- 
ing installation drawings for: 
Ranges 
Water Heaters 
Dishwashers 
Garbage Disposals 
Automatic Washers 
Clothes Dryers 
Room Coolers 
Summer Cooling Fans 
In view of the fact that water heat- 
ers and ranges are expected to be avail- 
able soon, these sections of the Manual 
will be published first in loose leaf form 
and should be 
about Aug. 1. 


distribution 
It will be possible, as 


ready for 
soon as the water heater section of the 
Manual is completed, for power com- 
panies to individual sheets 
showing drawings of their particular 
type of water heater 


purchase 


installations and 
control. Sheets for the plumbing instal- 
lations may be purchased separately. It 
will also be possible for the power com- 
pany to imprint their name on the sheets 
they distribute. The same will be true 
as soon as the range section is ready for 
distribution. This Manual should prove 
very helpful to every utility company, 
because it will show drawings of differ- 
ent methods of electric and plumbing 
installations now in use throughout the 
country. 
The E. 


represents 


E. I. Wiring Committee also 
the Institute on the all- 
electric “Industry Committee on Interior 
Wiring Nine leading 
trade associations and technical societies 
are also members. This Industry Com- 
mittee recently published a new “‘Hand- 
book of Residential Wiring Design,” 
which is the result of several years of 
planning and preparation. It contains a 
f the residential 
standards which appeared in the “Hand- 
book of Interior Wiring Design” pub- 


Design.” other 


complete revision of 
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lished in 1937, plus the addition of wir- 
ing outline plans for every room in a 
typical single family house. The Edison 
Electric Institute agreed to handle its 
publication and distribution. 

Of an original print order of 108,000 
copies of the Handbook of Residential 
Wiring Design (all the paper available 
at the time), 65,000 were sold in ad- 
vance of publication date. Eighteen days 
after publication the first edition was 
sold out. Quantity orders continue to 
come in every day. Another large print- 
ing order is now under way, and is al- 
ready almost entirely sold out, even be- 
fore publication. 

One utility company, planning to dis- 
tribute copies among people in its terri- 
tory interested in home building and 
modernizing, ordered 25,000 copies. In- 
dividual orders for 5000 copies are com- 
mon. Contractors and dealers have pur- 
chased as many as 1000 copies in single 
orders. 

The book has been sold in quantit: 
to utilities, manufacturers, contractors, 
dealers, wholesalers and builders. Orders 
have been received from practically every 
state in the country, from Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, the Canal Zone, Colombia and 
the Netherlands West Indies. The price 
of this manual is— 


I rE, EP Ee $.25 each 
CO. eee .06 each 
100-999 copies .......... .05 each 


1000 or more copies ............. .04 each 

(shipping charges extra) 

In practically every case where a util- 
ity had ordered a sample copy, quantity 
orders have followed. It has also been 
noted that individual orders from towns 
and sections of cities are often followed 
by additional orders from the same lo- 
cality, indicating that the original buyer 
showed his copy to friends, and they in 
turn wanted a copy of their own. 

A companion handbook, the “Hand- 
hook of Farmstead Wiring Design,” 
first of its kind to be published, covers 
the planning of wiring systems for al- 
most every farm building, for initial 
electrification of the farm, or to improve 
existing wiring. Advance orders already 
total slightly over 40,000. 

The cost of the Handbook of Farm- 
stead Wiring Design: 


ee $.40 each 
ee ee 
100-999 copies ........... ... 0814 each 
1000 or more copies ............ 07 each 


The Wiring Committee is doing 
everything possible to produce new tools 
for wiring promotion. Every electric 
utility should show great concern over 
the prevailing wiring situation. Thou- 
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sands of people who would like to pur- 
chase a specific appliance cannot do so, 
due to inadequate wiring facilities. 
Many more will purchase equipment 
that, due to low voltage conditions, wil! 
not operate satisfactorily. 

In a survey that was conducted just 
before the war, it was ‘found that where 
people who lived in the average wired 
home and then moved into an adequately 
wired home, 29.4 per cent in kwh was used. 
This particular survey was made after 
an educational job had been done by the 
utility and the contractors’ association 
in educating people on the necessity of 
installing adequate wiring. 


Water Heating 
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An adequately wired home means an 
adequate service entrance, circuit break- 
ers instead of fuses for convenience, wir- 
ing arranged properly for a good volt- 
age regulation which, of course, requires 
plenty of branch circuits, the proper type 
of subdivision centers and plenty of out- 
lets with convenient control. 

Again, I say that this Committee is 
doing everything possible to produce new 
tools for wiring promotion, but the dis- 
semination of this information must be 
left in the hands of the utility companies 
and the manufacturers to make them 
useful, as well as helpful, to everyone 
concerned. 


on the March 
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facilities are the first evidence of the 
benefits from standards. Improvements 
in quality and in price are assured. 

Electric service companies, according 
to your records, have more reason than 
any of us to consider the water heater 
a good investment. The electric water 
heater’s desirable load-building qualities 
have been proved. It is adaptable to any 
variety of conditions.Its resulting diver- 
sity is excellent. All load factors from 
meter to generator are favorably affect- 
ed. It complements the electric range. 
It doubles or trebles KWH sales to each 
user. It boosts the residential revenue 
while lowering the average price charged 
per unit. It increases net earnings and 
bolsters up the rate of return. Probably 
its greatest investment contribution to 
utility and customer alike is the extent 
to which it hikes up the electricity used 
per year per dollar of investment upon 
which the residential customer is ex- 
pected to pay a fair return! 

We marveled at the ability of utilities 
to handle war loads with so little ex- 
pansion. The water heater load is even 
more unbelievable, and it will stay with 
us. On the lines of hundreds of utilities, 
every hour of every day the load from 
more than a million water heaters is 
being channeled into night-time and day- 
time valleys below the peaks which most 
audibly dictate costs. We continually 
hear of additional utilities who have de- 
cided since the war to make a place in 
their rate schedules and commercial pol- 
icies for standard water heaters. 

The old “rate problem” as it used to 
be known in the early days of NELA no 
longer exists. The 1931 NELA Report 


stated, “Rates must be low and service 


right so that customers can aftord com- 
plete and satisfactory hot water service. 
... Since the average customer is will- 
ing to pay between $3.00 and $5.00 a 
month and uses between 3000 and 4000 
kwhr a year, it is suggested that rates 
which will fulfill these conditions be con- 
sidered.” 

Only 46 companies were found then, 
hut 225 meet these requirements today. 
It is safe to assume that better than 80 
per cent of all residential customers now 
have suitable rates. In terms of higher 
living costs, a 1.5-cent rate today might 
equal the pulling power of a 1.2-cent 
rate in 1936. Rates of seven, eight, and 
nine mils are common where conditions 
permit. 

The resident of one of these companies 
told us in 1940 the real reason why 
water heating is on the march! “Every 
electric water heater so!d to an electric 
range customer makes it possible to in- 
crease materially the company’s net in- 
come from the customer. Furthermore, 
the off-peak electric water heater is the 
only major appliance which can be in- 
stalled without additional investment by 
the company... . A rate reduction is a 
problem of extreme interest to the util- 
ity executive, and can often be solved 
by going to the residential customer with 
an electric water heater.” 

Revenue recovery is one angle. An- 
other view puts it this way. The water 
heater contributes earnings from its satis- 
fied users to offset losses from the un- 
profitable users. Regardless of the angle 
from which we view it, the electric water 
heater is an investment appliance. We 
are proud of it! It is receiving our best 
sales efforts! 
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Prime Movers Committee Meeting 
R. M. Van Duzer, Jr., Chairman 


HE Prime Movers Committee 

meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, May 6 and 7, was 
attended by 63 members and _ invited 
guests. 

At a previous meeting the Subcom 
mittee on Steam Contamination, Its 
Cause and Correction, had submitted its 
report which was presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the EEI and the 
AEIC. This report was adopted by 
both organizations with the understand- 
ing that the Prime Movers Committee 
form a permanent steering committee of 
the AEIC and industry members tha: 
would define the scope of the project, 
raise funds, select a research location, 
provide overall direction, and see that 
periodic reports are made and given to 
the sponsoring organizations and com- 
panies. The chairman appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: Mr. C. C. Whelchel, 
Buftalo Niagara Electric Corp., Chair- 
man; Mr. H. C. Miller, Public Service 
Testing Laboratory, Maplewood, N. J., 
Permanent Secretary; Mr. J. N. Landis, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York; 
Dr. S. F. Whirl, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh; and Mr. S. T. Powell, Con- 
sulting Chemical Associate 
\Iember. 

The chairman of the Power Station 
Data Subcommittee is endeavoring to 
cet the data on all power plant installa- 
tions made in the past three years sub- 
mitted to him for distribution to the 
members of the Committee. During the 
war the 
pended. 


Engineer, 


gathering of this data was sus 


It was reported that the manufactur- 
ers of seamless steel and alloy pipe would 
be unable to furnish the large variety 
of pipe sizes and wall thicknesses re- 
quired by the industry within the next 
few years unless the requirements are 
very materially simplified. Considerable 
discussion ensued on this subject and 
steps are being taken to group the re- 
quirements and eliminate some of the 
sizes and wall thicknesses for which or- 
ders are being placed. 

The problem of external boiler tube 
corrosion of furnaces has apparently been 
arrested by changes made to the pulver- 
ized fuel burners to give a better fuel- 
air mixture and by continual vigilance. 

Several interesting cases of the loss of 
plant capacity due to electrical system 
disturbances were reported. Some mem- 





bers felt that a house turbine would be 
of material benefit in maintaining a plant 
on the line; others thought that the pro- 
tection given by a house turbine was 
more fancied than real and adds to the 
complication without solving the prob- 
lem of dropping the load on the plant 
that is too heavily loaded to stay on the 
line. A number of companies reported 
the use of low frequency tripouts. 

One evening session was devoted to 
the history and future possibilities of the 
gas turbine and the experiments now be- 
ing made by the railway interests on the 
coal-fired gas turbine. Foreign gas tur- 
bine builders will be active competition 
for United States business in gas tur- 
bines, and these units are now offered 
in capacities up to 20,000 kw. 
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A number of companies reported the 
cutting of boiler tubes due to even mi- 
nute leaks in the bafle due to the high 
velocity gases passing through the cracks, 
and due to the change of direction and 
turbulence the fly ash cut the tubes very 
rapidly. Several cases were reported 
where all of the tubes across the baffle 
had to be welded. This condition is much 
more severe with high draft loss boilers 
than with low draft loss boilers where 
the velocity of gases is much lower. 

The Round Table Discussion was con- 
siderably shorter than usual due to lack 
of time, and, while many interesting 
questions were discussed, most of the 
subjects had to be left for the next 
meeting. 

The afternoon of the second day the 
Committee visited the Calumet Plant of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago to inspect the cyclonic furnace 
installed by the Babcock & Wilcox 


Company. 





Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting 


D. C. Stewart, Chairman 


HE 32nd meeting of the Accident 

Prevention Committee was held in 
Chicago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on May 6th and 7th, in conjunction with 
the meeting of the General Engineering 
Committee of the EEI, and was at- 
tended by 26 members and guests. 

A high point of the meeting was the 
address by J. P. Pulliam, president of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Pulliam’s interest in safety 
and accident prevention work goes back 
to the early days of his career. During 
those days Mr. Pulliam was an asso- 
ciate of Charles Scott who was later on 
a prime mover in the National Safety 
Council. 

Mr. Pulliam opened his talk with the 
statement that his company had estab- 
lished a Safety Department in 1924, and 
that through the years no single com- 
pany activity has produced such a great 
return from so small an investment. Dis- 
missing the monetary yield as not being 
of prime consideration, he pointed out 
that in saving human life, raising morale, 
and increasing efficiency, the program 
had more than paid for itself. Mr. Pul- 
liam went on to illustrate how the prob- 
lem really rested in the hands of top 
management to see to it that superin- 
tendents and department heads be fully 


sold on safe operation, and then make 
sure that their subordinates operate in 
a safe manner. 


Constant Vigilance Essential 


“The program must be carried out 
with patience, kindness, and firmness,” 
said Mr. Pulliam. However, constant 
watchfulness is the principal price that 
must be paid. He pointed out that on 
several occasions the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation has won first prize 
for their safety record. He has come 
to dread this recognition, because it is 
always followed by a slump in safety 
consciousness that is in turn followed by 
a series of accidents. 

The safety record of Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Corporation is a monument 
to Mr. Pulliam’s continued interest in 
accident prevention work. In 1925 the 
company’s frequency rate was 28.42 and 
the severity rate 2.63. In 1945 they 
were 5.21 and .20 respectively. These 
decreases, he declared, were the result of 
eternal vigilance on his part and on the 
part of every man and woman in the 
company. Given this backing and 
ample funds, Mr. Pulliam felt that such 
a program would be the success in any 
company that it is in his. 

The Committee 


discussed at length 
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the use of the detailed fatality data it 
had in its files. It was found that in 
comparing the data for the five years, 
the low point of 1944 had, unfortu- 
nately, proven to ‘be only a dip. ‘The 
figures are as follows: 

1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

121 121 117 82 104 (preliminary) 

However, as the Chairman pointed 
out, the ratio of electric shock and burn 
fatalities to the fatalities as a whole re- 
mained constant, as shown: 

1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Teta... 90 81 80 62 69 
Per Cent. 74.2 67.0 68.2 75-5 66.5 

The average percentage of this type 
of fatal accident over the five year period 
is 70 per cent. It is the Chairman’s im- 
pression that this percentage is found to 
be constant over the years. 

Several of the Committee felt that a 
classification of the details of this fatality 
data would be extremely valuable, par- 
ticularly if classified in such a manner as 
to illustrate basic unsafe practices which 
were the causes. The Bell System, one 
member said, circulated details of their 
fatal accidents, and these accounts were 
found to be of interest and help. 


Meter Readers’ Accidents Records Vary 


The subject of accidents among meter 
readers came in for quite a bit of dis- 
cussion. It was found that 118 out of 
343 non-operating disabling or lost time 
accidents involved this class of employee. 
The experience record of the companies 
at the meeting varied a great deal. 

Several companies have had no acci- 
dents among this group and felt that 
their comparatively high employment 
standards and rates of pay were con- 
tributing factors. Several of the mem- 
bers voiced the opinion that the original 
placement of the meter had a great deal 
to do with it. One company has changed 
the location of the meters at its own ex- 
pense with satisfactory results. Another, 
working through the municipal building 
code authorities, has placed most of its 
meters out of doors. It was decided to 
study the 118 accidents further and de- 
cide in the Fall on any future course of 
action. 

The Publicity Subcommittee reported 
over 100 replies to their questionnaire. 
‘These answers showed a need for more 
sound slide films and additional mate- 
rial for supervisory training programs. 
The monthly letters are very helpful and 
should be continued. Enough suggestions 
were received from the committee for 
ten or a dozen more safety letters. 
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Neoprene Coating for Gloves 

T. B. Claffy, president of Salisbury 
Rubber Co., appeared before the commit- 
tee on May 7th and discussed the results 
of coating rubber gloves with neoprene 
to combat corona breaks. ‘These tests 
were found to be of interest but not con- 
clusive. Several members will conduct 
further tests in their own laboratories. 

The committee received with interest 
the report of the Speakers’ Bureau. The 
Bureau has ben in contact with 15 state 
associations, and to date has made ar- 
rangements for 7 speakers. “This Bureau 
has available men from the industry 
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capable of speaking interestingly as well 
as authoritatively on Accident Preven- 
tion problems. 

The committee heard an outline of a 
sound slide film in process of develop- 
ment, which is to be slanted toward the 
children in primary and junior high 
ranges. It will deal with the safe han- 
dling of electrical equipment at home, 
at play, and in school. 

The question of a change of the com- 
mittee’s attitude toward mechanical re- 
suscitation equipment was raised, and it 
was unanimously agreed that there had 
been no change. 


Electrical Equipment Committee 


Meeting 


H. S. Fitch, Chairman 


i pes spring meeting of the Electri- 
cal Equipment Committee was held 
on May 6 and 7 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago in conjunction with 
the other engineering committees of the 
Institute. “his marked the resumption 
of the annual conferences in Chicago 
which were interrupted by the travel 
restrictions in force last year. The total 
attendance of over 350 attested to the 
interest in these sessions. 

In accordance with its regular pro- 
cedure, the Electrical Equipment Com- 
mittee devoted most of the first day to 
a closed meeting. Mr. F. S$. Brown pre- 
sented a summary of the semi-annual 
Apparatus ‘Trouble Report for the peri- 
od August, 1945, to February, 1946, 
covering a total of 147 cases with an 
average of 25 per month compared with 
a seven-year of 21 per month. Lightning 
or lightning arresters, accounted for 7 
per cent of the total number of failures 
compared with 12 per cent for the cor- 
responding period last year. Of the trou- 
bles classified as major, those occurring 
most frequently were current breakers— 
6 (oil breakers—5, air breakers—1), 
transformers (over 500 kva)—4, syn- 
chronous condensers—3, capacitors—3. 
Of those classified as minor, the more 
frequent were motors—31, transformers 
(over 500 kva)—15, constant current 
transformers—9, induction regulators— 
8, transformers (500 kva or less)—7. 
This report was followed by a charac- 
teristically active round table discussion 
of specific cases of trouble with various 
kinds of equipment. 

Mr. Shew distributed for comment 


copies of a proposed guide for specifica- 
tions on metal-clad switchgear for indoor 
service in the 2300 to 15,000 volt range. 
This had been prepared by the Work- 
ing Group on Uniform Requirements 
for Metal-Clad Switchgear, and copies 
had also been made availiable to the Tri- 
ple Joint Committee on Power Circuit 
Breakers for consideration at its next 
meeting. 

The problem of securing spare parts 
for old circuit breakers was discussed. 
and a suggested policy on this matter was 
approved for transmittal to the Triple 
Joint Committee for further action. 

Accounting procedures for the billing 
of energy among interconnected systems 
were described by Mr. Pavely. He 
pointed out that when one system is in- 
terconnected with two other systems, 
which also are interconnected, it becomes 
impossible to control the power flow over 
any one tie line unless phase angle con- 
trol is provided. While the one system 
can control the net interchange with 
both of the other systems, it cannot con- 
trol independently the power flow to 
each system. Accordingly the accounting 
method used must satisfy the discrepancy 
between actual power flow and contrac- 
tual agreements. He outlined four basic 
methods, indicating the circumstances in 
which each was applicable. 

Mr. Berger reviewed some system 
planning principles of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company in the light of expan- 
sion in recent years, wartime problems 
and future plans. Decentralization of 
generating capacity, and the attainment 
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of reasonabie balance between installed 
capacity and load in the various system 
areas continue to be basic principles. 
Progress has been made in obtaining 
physical separation between the two main 
bulk power transmission systems to mini- 
mize the possibility of widespread system 
disturbances. A major future problem 
appears to be the economical expansior 
of the distribution system to supply high- 
er load densities—this is expected to be 
accomplished without any radical changes 
in present principles or methods. 

Design of station auxiliaries was the 
subject of a presentation by Mr. Eales, 
who put particular emphasis on the im- 
portance of simplicity and reliability of 
the power supply for station auxiliaries. 
He illustrated his points by descriptions 
of auxiliary power systems of four new 
stations constructed since 1940. In two 
of these dependence was placed mainl) 
on the use of station auxiliary transform- 
ers connected to the main generator 
leads, while in the other two shaft-driven 
house generators were employed. 

A series of discussions on the various 
aspects of power station lighting was pre- 
sented by Messrs. Shew, Fitz, and Gei- 
ger. Considerable use of fluorescent 
lighting was mentioned, and a note of 
caution sounded as to its inapplicability 
in situations where emergency lighting 
must be maintained by throw-over to a 
standby battery. In addition to design 
considerations attention was called to the 
importance of regular cleaning schedules 
for lighting equipment and _ reflecting 
surfaces. 

Completion by an AIEE Subcommit- 
tee of a Recommended Practice for In 
sulation Resistance Testing of A-C Ro- 
tating Machinery was reported by Mr. 
De Bellis. This is intended for a one 
year’s trial use, and in the meantime the 
subcommittee is continuing its work and 
desires to secure additional insulation re- 
sistance test data particularly on large 
generators. 

Mr. C. J. Fechheimer described the 
mechanical features of a system he had 
designed for the liquid cooling of turbo- 
generators, and discussed the pertinent 
characteristics of various liquids which 
might be used for this purpose. 

Increasing activity on the part of the 
Foreign Practice Group was reported by 
Mr. DeBeech. He presented the high- 
lights of a story from one of the mem- 
hers of the group on the conditions in 
Sweden. Mr. Way described activities 
of the Canadian Electrical Association of 
interest to the committee. 
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A short joint session was held with 
the Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittee at which Mr. Flemming presented 
a discussion of job evaluation in the en- 


- 
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gineering field, and Mr. Anderson re- 
ported on progress of the work of EEI- 
AEIC-NEMA Joint Committee on 
Motor Starting Currents. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee Meeting 
L. R. Gaty, Chairman 


OME 145 members and guests of the 

Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittee of the Edison Electric Institute 
were present at the Fortieth meeting 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on May 6, 7 and 8, 1946. 
The session on the third day was held 
jointly with the AEIC Cable Engineer- 
ing Section. 

Considerable interest was indicated by 
the members in system design considera- 
tions in providing for the expected large 
increase in residential loads during the 
General Engineering Group’s Session. 
T. J. Brosnan, Group Sponsor, indicated 
that this subject would be on the Agen- 
da of future meetings. A study of costs 
to provide for the increased load in a 
particular section of his company’s sys- 
tem, prepared by J. W. Bennett, was 
presented by M.G. Moses. A reduction 
in distribution costs per kilowatt hour, 
as the load increases, was revealed. The 
study showed that over 65 per cent of 
the investment for distribution was on 
the secondary side of the transformers. 

D. K. Blake presented a report on 
“Recent Distribution Studies” which in- 
dicated that in general, the secondary 
wire sizes now employed are satisfactory 
in providing for the increased load. In 
most instances decreased spacing be- 
tween, and banking of, transformers 
were indicated as being more efficient 
than increasing wire size to take care of 
increased load. 

On behalf of R. R. Habberley, reports 
of activities of the Standards and Specifi- 
cations Group were presented, which in- 
dicated substantial progress in prepara- 
tion and issuing of specifications for line 
hardware, timber products, distribution 
transformers, etc. 

A report on the pole supply situation 
was presented by the Timber Products 
Subcommittee. The supply was re- 
ported as being critical and no improve- 
ment is expected in the near future. 
Creosote preservative is critically short. 
Substitutes are being used that do not 
provide equivalent protection. 


At a Joint Session with the Electrical 
Equipment Committee, a timely report 
on “Job Education As Applied to Engi- 
neering Personnel” was presented by J. 
D. Flemming, on behalf of I. O. Mall. 
A method of resolving any job into sev- 
eral factors which then make possible a 
comparison with widely different jobs 
was outlined. Engineering positions can 
be evaluated by this means, as well as 
routine types of work. 

A Progress Report on the work of 
the Joint AEIC, EE] and NEMA Com- 
mittee on Motor Starting Currents was 
presented by J. W. Anderson. It was 
indicated that a report on single-phase 
motors would be available for the Octo- 
ber meeting. 

The Overhead Group’s Session, under 
the sponsorship of H. E. Stites, was high- 
lighted by [ 
wood structures. 


discussions of burning o1 


Cases of burning of wood structures 
and pins because of leakage current was 
described in papers presented by H. E. 
Long and J. S. Maloy. P. M. Ross, as 
guest speaker, presented the results of a 
laboratory study, with illustrations, en- 
titled “Burning of Wood Structures by 
Leakage Current.” An explanation of 
how the flow of leakage current through 
wood structures creates sufficient heat to 
start combustion on a typical structure 
was given. Several suggested means of 
preventing this burning were illustrated. 

W. McLean presented illustrations of 
several labor-saving devices developed by 
his company. An electric drill for use 
in fastening secondary clevises on brick 
structures, annual clearing of transmis- 
sion line rights of way by tractor mow- 
ers, and an automatic brake for cable 
reels were described. 

Cable movement was the subject of 
four papers presented during the Under- 
ground Group’s Session sponsored by 
M. W. Ghen. The relationship between 
temperature and movement of cable was 
discussed by C. T. Nicholson. C. T. 
Hatcher discussed the effect of restraint 
on the movement of cable of different 
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construction. Sheath cracks in gas filled 
cable and some remedies were discussed 
by E. J. Nelson. 

Mr. Halperin presented data on the 
effect of movement on cable life. C. S. 
Schifreen outlined how manhole design 
was based on studies of cable movement 
and sheath life data. “Che required off- 
set determined by this study, for the ex- 
pected movement and desired sheath life, 
was provided for in designing the man- 
holes. 

A Progress Report on the 1944 Cable 
Operation Report was presented by E. 
F. Nuezel. The cable trouble rate for 
1944 is 6.9 which is higher than the 1942 
and 1943 rates. 
rate is the lowest on record, being only 
0.84. The joint trouble rate is 1.1] 
which is the lowest in six years. The 
final report is expected to be ready for 
the printer in the near future. 

C. T. Hatcher presented a paper on 
“Operating Experience With Non-Lead- 
ed Underground Cable.” Non-leaded 
cable was used in cases where lower first 
cost and expected economic life indicated 
overall economies over lead sheathed 
cable. Failure rate for the non-leaded 
cable has increased in the past few years 
as it nears the end of its economic life. 
Neoprene jacketed cable has an advan- 
tage because of its resistance to deteriora- 
tion. 

Several papers were presented describ- 
ing proposed systems of underground 
distribution for new residential areas. 
A description of the type of transformer 
housings and terminal boxes was _ in- 
cluded. Joint use of ditching with the 
telephone or gas company is planned. 
The trend towards curved roads and 
landscaping in new subdivisions may re- 
quire consideration of underground con- 
struction. 

A symposium on new and improved in- 
sulating materials for electrical wires 
and cables was presented by several 
manufacturers. The new synthetic 
compounds developed during the war 
were described and promise a consider- 
able improvement in life expectancy and 
performance of cables. Buna-S, Poly- 
ethylene, Butyl, Neoprene and conduct- 
ing rubber are among some of the newer 
compounds discussed. 

A Joint Session with the cable group 
of the AEIC was held for discussion of 
aerial cable. Considerable interest in 
this subject was evinced because of its 
possibilities in providing a convenient 
means of taking care of increased loads 
without new pole line construction. 

A paper on “Primary Aerial Cable 


The pothead trouble 
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Designs” was presented by A. S. 
Brookes. This paper included informa- 
tion obtained from various manufactur- 
ers of the aerial type cable. Shielding 
above 5 kv is general practice, the meth- 
ods employed varying among manufac- 
turers. Newer insulating compounds de- 
veloped may spur a cheaper, more satis- 
factory design for aerial cable. Mes- 
senger designs vary, and the conduc- 
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tivity required has not been settled. The 
trend is towards factory assembly of 
cable and messenger. 

A general discussion of Aerial Cable 
was held, which included operating prac- 
tices, tree trimming requirements, acces- 
sories, need for proper protection, in- 
stallation and operation of the cable, and 
various applications where the use of 
aerial cable may be advantageous. 


Some Common Interests of 
Home Builders and the Electrical Industry 


(Continued from page 164) 


struction methods against the cost of 
transportation and assembly on the site. 
However, as a new industry experiment- 
ing with new methods, there are prob- 
lems yet to be satisfactorily settled. 
These include arrangements with the 
labor unions in adjusting jurisdictional 
disputes, the revision of building codes 
in nearly all large cities, the establish- 
ment of satisfactory distribution meth- 
ods through retail stores, builders or 
dealers with the consequent problems of 
servicing the house after erection and 
finally the problem of public acceptance 
of a house produced in a new and un- 
usual fashion. 

Actually there is no sharp line be- 
tween prefabrication and the conven- 
tional method of construction, since all 
housing has to an increasing extent been 
produced by partial prefabrication and 
sub-assembly methods. Most convention- 
al builders are convinced that large scale, 
efficient on the site production is just as 
economical if not cheaper than factory 
construction since overhead, transporta- 
tion, merchandising and servicing costs 
are a necessary part of the method. I am 
sure it is safe to say that just as rapidly 
as prefabrication develops provable econ- 
omies, the conventional builder will 
adopt and capitalize upon this method 
of home construction. 

Certain spectacular advances have 
been made in the design of mechanical 
cores or utility panels. It is to be hoped 
that much of the high cost of on site 
plumbing and heating work may be re- 
duced by doing most of this in a plant. 
Here again the same economies of mass 
purchase and streamlined assembly are 
gained and the same problems of trans- 
portation costs, overhead and handling 
on the site balance out some of the ad- 
vantages. Here again the labor unions 
will have much to say and there may be 
serious, although temporary, resistance 


by some of the trades unions. In spite 
of this it seems safe to predict that with 
each year we will see great strides in the 
production of these mechanical cores and 
panels, with consequent savings to the 
home buying public. 

I have said that we are greatly con- 
cerned with the maximum production 
and installation of economically priced 
washing machines, dish washers, exhaust 
and air cleaning systems, improved heat- 
ing systems and all of those mechanical 
appliances upon which the housewife of 
today depends to such an extent and 
which make a new home such an appeal- 
ing purchase. There is nothing which 
sells lower cost as readily as a complete- 
ly modern kitchen. During the depres- 
sion those of us who were concerned 
with selling used housing learned that 
the first thing to be done was to install « 
completely new kitchen. From now on 
this is particularly important since with 
constantly rising building costs, and less 
domestic help, dining rooms are shrink- 
ing to the point of extinction and kitch- 
ens are becoming thoroughly livable 
and enjoyable places in which not only 
to prepare the food, but in which many 
meals are eaten. We look to you of the 
electrical industry to find the answers to 
the problems of supplying all of these 
things which insure more healthful, 
easier and richer living. 

In conclusion may I say that as you 
and we solve our problems with govern- 
ment we should work shoulder to shoul- 
der in moving constantly lower into the 
great untapped markets of lower priced 
homes. Let us work with the determina- 
tion that American free enterprise and 
ingenuity can and will make available 
to all of our people the kind of housing 
and the kind of living which character- 
ized the American race as the greatest. 
the most ingenious and the most fortu- 
nate peop'e on the face of the earth. 
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WILLIAM SCHMIDT, JR., formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
ot Baltimore, has been elected presidenz 
of that utility to succeed CHarLes M. 
COHN, who was reelected chairman ot 
the board. 

Mr. Cohn formeriy held both offices, 
but requested that he not be reelected 
president in order to lighten his official 
duties and provide advancement for 
other officers of the company. 

Henry R. Cook, Jr. and RAuPH L. 
‘THOMAS were reelected vice presidents. 
Other officers elected were: CHARLES P. 
CRANE, executive vice president; J. 
THeroporE Wo.LFrre and HERMAN L. 
(GRUEHN, vice presidents. AusTIN I. 
PENN was elected secretary and FRAN- 
cis E. RUGEMER was elected treasurer 
to succeed the late Charles E. Wollman. 

Mr. Schmidt began his utility career 
as a clerk in the employ of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., one of the 
predecessors of the present utility com- 
pany. He first became an officer of the 
company in 1910, when he was elected 
secretary. Four years later he was made 
a director, in 1915 he was elected assis- 
tant treasurer, and in 1926 treasurer. It 
1938 that Mr. Schmidt was 
elected vice president, the positien he 
held until 1942 when he was elected ex- 


was in 


ecutive vice president. 

Mr. Crane began with 
Consolidated in 1910 when he was em- 
ployed as secretary in the vice president’s 
ofice. He was promoted to assistant to 
vice president in 1919, the position he 


his service 


held until his election as vice president. 

Prior to his association with Consoli- 
dated, Mr. Crane was connected with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at 
the Baltimore office and later with the 
War Department in Washington. 


Promotion of RALPH E. Nock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Narragan 
sett Electric Co., Providence, R. I., to 
the position of vice president of the New 
England Power Service Co. with head- 
quarters in Boston, has been announced. 

Simultaneous with this announcement, 
Samuel C. Moore, president of Narra- 
gansett, made public the appointment of 
WaLkKER Mason, formerly regional! 
administrator of the War Production 
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PERSONALS 


Board in New England, as successor to 
Mr. Nock. 

Mr. Nock will head a newy organ- 
ized department of the service company, 
which is a unit of the New England 
Power System, with the title of director 
of personnel administration. The depart- 
ment will deal with general labor and 
personnel policy matters. He began his 
career in the utility field as a clerk with 
the predecessor to the United Electric 
Railways Co. in 1912. In 1928, he was 
named controlier of the UER and in 
1934 he joined the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co. as assistant treasurer. He has 
been executive vice president of the com- 
pany since 1942, and is also vice presi- 
dent of the VER. 

Mr. Mason is widely known in the 
business field in Rhode Island. He is a 
former manager of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co. in Providence 
and later became state director of the 
War Production Board in Rhode Island. 
For two years he served as regional ad- 
ministrator of the board with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 


GeorGE J. Brett, controller of the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., has been 
elected a vice president of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Brett began his utility career 
with predecessor the 
Niagara Hudson Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
in 1941. 


companies of 
System at 
He was elected controller 


James W. Parker, president of the 
Detroit Edison Company, has been elect- 
ed president of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies. 

Mr. Parker has been president of the 
Detroit utility since 1944. Starting with 
the company in 1910, he has been con- 
tinuously in its service since then except 
for a year’s duty with the War Depart- 
ment in 1918. For 20 years he was chief 
engineer, in 1935 was elected 4 vice- 
president and in 1943 vice-president and 
general manager. During his association 
with the company he has organized and 
directed various engineering projects, in- 
cluding design, construction and opera- 
tion of power and heating plants. 

Mr. Parker is a vice-president and 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
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Edison Electric Institute, a past presi- 
dent of the ASME and of the Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit and is a member 
of Detroit and national engineering and 
industry committees. 


I. R. MitcuH ey, who has been serv- 
ing as acting manager of Union Light, 
Heat and Power Co., which serves 
northern Kentucky, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the company. Mr. 
Mitcheil has been in the utility field 
since 1915. 


James E. Hunt, formerly superin- 
tendent of generating stations, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., has been appointed 
administrative engineer, electric opera- 
tions. Mr. Hunt has long been associat- 
ed with the Philadelphia utility, having 
started in 1904. Through a succession 
of assigned duties, he was appointed su- 
perintendent of Schuylkill Station in 
1917. He served in this position untii 
1925, when he was made superintendent 
of Richmond Station. It was in 1939 
that he became superintendent of gen- 
erating stations. 


LeiGHTON B. Porrer has been ap- 
pointed utiliziation equipment and pri- 
mary supply engineer, system engineer- 
ing, Detroit Edison Co. Mr. Potter en- 
tered the employ of the company in 1928. 


Major changes in administrative posi- 
tions of the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co., Richmond, have been announced by 
J. G. Hotrzc Law, president. 

The operating area now known as 
the district will become the 
northern division, with headquarters at 
Alexandria. This new division will be 
divided into two districts—the Potomac 
district with headquarters at Alexandria 
and the Rappahannock with 
headquarters at Fredericksburg. John 
W. Howard has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the company in charge of the 


Potomac 


district 


northern division. The western divi- 
sion will comprise the present Blue 
Ridge, Southside and Allegheny dis- 


tricts, with headquarters at Charlottes- 
James M. Whitson has _ been 
elected vice president in charge of the 
western division. 

Howarp L. CruMLEy has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the company 
and in this capacity will assume system- 
wide supervision of all engineering and 
construction work, with headquarters in 


ville. 
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the company’s general offices in Rich- 
mond. 

GeorceE E. Kipp is appointed acting 
district manager, Richmond district; 
BERNARD J. Dorsey district manager, 
Peninsula district; Ray C. HopkKINs, 
district manager, Potomac district; A. J. 
YouNG, district manager; Rappahan- 
nock district; O. V. Sessoms, district 
manager, Allegheny district; E. WILEY 
ForRTUNE district manager, Roanoke dis- 
trict; GeorGE F. DusorG manager at 
Arlington; RicHArp M. Bus district 
superintendent, Blue Ridge district and 
Watrter E. MATTHEWS district super- 
intendent, Allegheny district. 

Mr. Crumley had been operating vice 
president of the Virginia Public Service 
Co. since 1941. When that property 
was merged with the Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. in 1944, he became vic 
president in charge of the western divi- 
sion and now assumes the duties of chiet 
engineer of the merged Vepco System. 
Mr. Crumley is a member of the AIEFE 
and a former manager of the Reading 
(Pa.) section. 

Mr. Howard became manager of the 
gas and electric department of the Vir- 
vinia Public Service Co. in 1928 and in 
1930 was transferred to Alexandria as 
division manager. Since the merger of 
that company with the Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. he has been district man- 
ager of the Peninsula division with head- 
quarters in Newport News. 

Mr. Wilson joined the staff of a 
predecessor company of the former Vir- 
ginia Public Service Co., now merged 
with the Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
in 1914 and has served in various oper- 
ating capacities in the Allegheny section 
of Virginia, including that of district 
manager of the company at Hinton and 
later at Ronceverte, W. Va. Since the 
merger he has been district manager of 
the Allegheny district at Clifton Forge. 


WALTER DOLBEARE has been named 
director of Virginia Electric & Power 
Co.’s new industrial development de- 
partment. Mr. Dolbeare. who has just 
returned after five years with the Navy 
where he served as a commander, has 
been with the utility since 1927. In that 
time he has been an illuminating engi- 
neer, assistant to the president, manager 
of the Williamsburg and Suffolk dis 
tricts, in addition to holding several 
other positions. 

The new department will cooperate 
with planning boards, chambers of com- 
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merce, railroads, and other groups now 
planning further industrial and economic 
development in the Vepco territory. Mr. 
Dolbeare’s office will be at Richmond. 


WiLLiAM H. ZimMMer and Frep R. 
RAUCH have been elected vice presidents 
of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Both men will continue to administer 
the functions of their present positions— 
Mr. Zimmer as treasurer and Mr. 
Rauch as director of industrial relations. 
A. C, MoorHaus, whose retirement as 
a vice president of the company became 
effective April 1, will remain as a mem- 
ber of the board of Directors. 

Myr. Zimmer has been associated with 
the company since 1920 when he joined 
the treasury department of the old Union 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Mr. Rauch joined Cincinnati Gas in 
1942 as director of industrial relations. 
Prior to that time he was employed 
by the Federal government for eight 
years in engineering, labor relations and 
executive positions. He is chairman of 
the industrial relations committee of the 
American Gas Association and a mem- 
ber of a similar committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

Mr. Moorhaus has been in the utility 
field 34 years. He left his native city of 
Cincinnati in 1911 to go to New York, 
but the following year became associated 
with the Sciota Valley Railway & Pow- 
er Co. at Columbus, Ohio. In 1924 he 
returned to Cincinnati to become pur- 
chasing agent of Cincinnati Gas. 


L. W. Byron, district sales super- 
visor of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. at Beloit since 1933, has been named 
merchandising supervisor of fourteen dis- 


tricts with headquarters in Madison. 


ArTHUR V. MCKENNA has been ap- 
pointed merchandise manager of the 
Wevmouth (Mass.) Light & Power 
Co.. a New England Power System sub 
sidiary. He joined the company in 1932, 
and from 1940 to 1942 was located in 
the Randolph-Holbrook division in both 
a sales and public relations capacity. 
Since then he has been assistant to the 
superintendent of the Weymouth com- 
pany. 


R. C. Cox has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly-created publicity de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Electric 
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Company, according to an announcement 
made by Geo. R. Conover, vice president 
of the Company. 

Mr. Cox has been in the public util- 
ity business for the past twenty years, 
and since 1931 has been connected with 
the Public Relations Department of the 
Electric Company in Philadelphia. 


Appointment of W. R. WEISE as su- 
perintendent of distribution engineering 
of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. has 
been announced. Mr. Weise, who has 
been supervisor in charge of voltage con- 
trol and rearrangement in electric dis- 
tribution engineering, succeeds FRANK 
E. SANFORD, who resigned to join the 
editorial staff of Electrical World in the 
Chicago office. 

A native of Cincinnati and a grad- 
uate of the University of Cincinnati with 
a degree in electrical engineering in 
1927, Mr. Weise started in the under- 
ground department in 1922 as a coopera- 
tive student, later moving to the test de- 
partment. 

In 1926 he joined the electric distri- 
bution department, while still a junior 
in school and upon his graduation in 
1927 became a full-time employee. He 
was placed in charge of the rearrange- 
ment program started in 1927 to increase 
the system’s capacity to take care of the 
increasing load. 

Mr. Weise is a member of the Engi- 
neering Society of Cincinnati, the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers and 
Eta Kappa Nu, honorary electrical fra- 
ternity. 


Harry RESTOFSKI, sales promotion 
manager of West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected chair- 
man of the National Better Light-Bette: 
Sight Bureau. Mr. Restofski succeeds 
H. P. J. STEINMETZ, vice president, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., who has been bureau chair- 
man for the past four years. 

Widely known throughout the indus- 
try, Mr. Restofski brings to the Bureau 
an aggressive leadership and long fami - 
iarity with all phases of ‘utility promo- 
tion. Following graduation from Ohie 
Northwestern University in 1914, he 
joined West Penn Power Co. and ha; 
been with the company ever since. 


After several years in meter and sub- 
station work, he became successively as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
the power department, general safety di- 
rector, assistant to the president, assis- 
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tant general manager of the company’s 
appliance merchandising _ subsidiary, 
training director and personnel director. 
He assumed his present position of sales 
promotion manager in 1936. 

Mr. Restofski has been active in elec- 
trical industry committees, serving for 
the past year as vice chairman of the 
Edison Electric Institute’s commercial 
division general committee and chairman 
of its residential section. He has also 
been chairman of the Better Light-Better 
Sight Bureau’s home lighting education 
committee since its organization in 1943. 
At present, Mr. Restofski is vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Electric League of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, a director of the Pitts- 
burgh section, Illuminating Engineering 
Society and chairman, education commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Steinmetz has been associated 
with Public Service for more than 25 
years and is at present vice president in 
charge of sales. 


Tuomas J. ROUNER has been elected 
vice president of the New England Pow- 
er Co., Connecticut River Power Co., 
and Bellows Falls Hydro-Electric Corp., 
wholesale subsidiaries of the New Eng- 
land Power System, with headquarters 
at Boston. He joined the New England 
system in 1927 and spent 15 years as 
principal assistant in the hydro-econom- 
ics department. He returned last fall 
after nearly five years’ war service to 
the utility group above mentioned as 
head of the department, succeeding 
ArtHur E. LaCroix, now executive 
vice president of the New England Pow- 
er Service Company. 


James T. CoatswortH, Commercial 
Director of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, received the Legion of Merit award 
on May 10, for meritorious service dur- 
ing the war in the post of Assistant 
Chief, Field Division, National Head- 
quarters, Selective System. The award 
was made at Washington by Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, in a special ceremony. 

According to the citation, Mr. Coats- 
worth was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of assisting and advising State Di- 
rectors, their Governors and other in- 
dividuals whose activities were of mo- 
ment to Selective Service. He performed 
outstanding service in coordinating the 
function of policy liaison of the Selec- 
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tive Service National Headquarters with 
other national agencies. His services con- 
tributed materially to the rapid and eff- 
cient m@bilization of the armed forces, 
and to the success of the war effort. 

Mr. Coatsworth was called into ser- 
vice in September, 1940, as a Captain 
and served with Selective Service Head- 
quarters throughout the war, rising 
through intermediated grades to the rank 
of Colonel. 

He joined the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute on April 15, following separation 
from the service. 

Prior to the war, Mr. Coatsworth 
was Sales Promotion Manager for the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 


Denver, Colo. 


C. L. HarHaway has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the electric 
production department of the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. Mr. Hathaway 
joined the company in 1940 as efficiency 
engineer of the electric production de- 
partment. Prior to joining the San 
Diego utility, he was with the Miami 
Copper Co. in Arizona for ten years 
and the Southern California Edison Co. 
for five years. 


O. L. LeFerver has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Northwestern Elec- 
tric Co., with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore. He was formerly the company’s 
general superintendent. His new duties 
will involve originating and completing 
all plans for system expansion and im- 
provement. 

Taking Mr. LeFever’s place will be 
Tom Perry as general superintendent, 
who will supervise construction and op- 
erations in the Portland District, in ad- 
dition to hydroelectric and transmission 
activities. 


Netson B. PuHiuips has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the meter de- 
partment of the Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp., succeeding EArLE LEFEveER, re- 
tired. The general supervision of meter 
work in what was formerly the western 
division of the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp. has been transferred to Mr. Phil- 
lips’ office and will be handled in addi- 
tion to the operation of the Buffalo ter- 
ritory. Mr. Phillips has been active in 
meter work since 1909 when he joined 
the Buffalo organization. 
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C. L. LoNGANECKER, formerly super- 
intendent of overhead lines of the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, 
has been made supervisor of overhead 
lines of the company’s entire system. 

Mr. Longanecker has been a member 
of the Vepco organization for 21 years, 
having started with the company in 
Petersburg, Va., in 1925 as distribution 
engineer and having been made superin- 
tendent of the electric department in 
Petersburg five years later. 

For many years a member of the Vep- 
co system engineering committee, Mr. 
Longanecker has been active in develop- 
ing a manual of standard line construc- 
tion and has done much to provide the 
information necessary in order that all 
lines may be constructed on a uniform 
basis, thus keeping down costs and at the 
same time assuring reliability and safety. 

Mr. Longanecker has spent many 
hours teaching classes in electricity in 
addition to the groups he has taught in 
his own department. His enthusiasm 
and ability give assurance that he will 
stimulate system-wide interest in the con- 
struction of overhead lines, now an ac- 
tive part of the Vepco expansion pro- 
gram. 


The following changes have recently 
been announced by E. S. Fitz, genera! 
manager of the Electric Department of 
the Virginia Electric & Power Company: 


Rocer S. WALKE has returned from 
active duty in the U. S. Army and as- 
sumed the duties of district superinten- 
dent. 


Rogpert C, DAFFRON, formerly acting 
district superintendent, has been appoint- 
ed assistant district superintendent. 


W. W. ArcuHer, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of stations and 
substations, Richmond. 


S. P. Wootrorp has been appointed 
district superintendent of the Albermarle 
district. 


Joun T. Mason has been named as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
electric department. 


R. E. Kimsat1, formerly acting dis- 
trict superintendent of the Albermarle 
district, has been made district engineer 
of the same district. 


A. L. JAMEson, formerly assistant to 
the general manager of the electric de- 
partment, has been transferred to the 
sales department as director of custome7 
installations. 
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H. R. Stevenson Heads 
Industry Wiring Committee 
R. STEVENSON, Detroit Edi- 
e son Company, has been elected 
Chairman of the Industry Committee on 
Interior Wiring Design, and A. C. Bre- 
dahl, of Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, re-elected as Secretary, at a recent 
Committee meeting. 

Mr. Stevenson succeeds E. A. Brand, 
Buffalo Niagara Power Corporation, in 
his new post of Chairman. He was also 
named Chairman of the Technical Sub- 
committee, a position formerly filled by 
Mr. Bredahl. 

Under the leadership of Mlessrs. 
Brand and Bredahl, the ‘Handbook of 
Residential Wiring Design” and ‘* Hand- 
book of Farmstead Wiring Design’ were 
brought to completion. 

Over 200,000 copies of the Residen- 
tial handbook have been sold since its 
publication in February, and a_ third 
printing is in preparation. The Farm- 
stead handbook is also being widely used, 
orders for over 50,000 copies having been 
received since March. 

The Technical Subcommittee will 
soon commence work on revising the 
wiring standards for commercial, public 
and industrial occupancies. This work 
has been delayed, pending completion of 
the residential and farmstead wiring 
standards. 


Valor Awards for Utility 
Employees Again Offered 
by Institute 

HE Claude L. Matthews Valor 


awards, which were suspended dur- 
ing the war, will again be offered an- 
nually by the Edison Electric Institute, 
to honor outstanding acts of courage 
and devotion to duty by utility em- 
ployees, in efforts to maintain or restore 
electric service in the shortest possible 
time. 

All employees of electric utilities, 
either privately or publicly owned, in the 
United States are eligible for the awards. 
Three cash awards of $150 each, with a 
citation and appropriate lapel emblems, 
will be made each year to outstanding 
employees. 

Recipients of the awards will be 
selected by a group of judges appointed 
by the Prize Awards Committee of the 
Institute, on the basis of recommenda- 
tions and evidence submitted to the 
Committee. Factors to be given weight 
are the importance of the service affected, 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Hydraulic Power Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


Electric Companies Advertising Program, Copy Group Meeting, Cincinnati, 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Home Economics Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 
Electric Companies Advertising Program, Management Group Meeting, New 


Southeastern Electric Exchange, Power Sales Conference, Asheville, N. C. 
New Jersey Utilities Association, Spring Meeting, Seaview Golf Club, Abse- 


Pennsylvania Electric Association, Engineering Section, Penn Harris Hotel, 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
National District Heating Association, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 
National Fire Protection Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Accounting Division General Committee, EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Annual Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, 
Association, The Homestead, Hot 
Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Convention, Banff Springs Hotel, 


Electric Companies Advertising Program, Copy Group, New York, N. Y. 


Controllers Institute of America, Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, National Convention, Chateau Frontenac, 


National Safety Congress, Hotels Stevens, Congress and Palmer House, Chi- 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Hotel Tray- 


MAY 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
cago, Ill. 
8 
Ohio. 
13-14 Arkansas Utilities Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 
14-16 
23 
York, N. Y. 
23-24 
24-26 
con, N. hs 
28-29 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
JUNE 
3-5 
3-6 
3-6 
6 
12-14 
San Francisco, Calif. 
17-19 National Electrical Manufacturers 
Springs, Va. 
26-28 
Banff, Alberta, Can. 
27 
SEPTEMBER 
15-18 
18-21 
Quebec, Can. 
‘ OCTOBER 
7-11 American Gas Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
7-11 
cago, Ill. 
27-31 
more, Atlantic City, N. J. 
NOVEMBER 
12-15 


National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, New Orleans, La. 
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the courage, good judgment, quick action 
and the devotion to duty displayed by 
the employee. Awards may be given to 
a group, such as a line crew. 
Recommendations, which must be 
submitted by a chief executive of the 
utility committee, should be forwarded 
to the Secretary, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., not later than April 1, 1947, 


for all acts of valor occuring during the 
year of 1946. Additional information on 
the preparation of the recommendations 
may also be obtained from the Secretary. 
The Claude L. Matthews Award will 
make it possible for executives to see 
that deserving men and women in their 
companies receive proper recognition 
for outstanding service—an important 
morale factor among large groups. 











EEI ANNUAL 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
June 3-5, 1946 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued ) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


DB Se oan ok boa vin ads be bk b cab eeeeannbaks Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

De SE Li Gs tober tdwmbhvowenuenees Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

i; SL bb aib Cakes nun awene eee Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

5 aso daame pace ese Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 

De SS bedexedn venwhci hud: cd eeeeue Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

I rs SEE a. . o.dnc ad eabindeekecewene ve Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

FR error Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Ee GER ak a 00,bn eden cebibawesecvaaveria. Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Re CEE 4.0 Favaendas Ltbudw cheer anevieiaated Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 

SAMUEL FERGUSON ........00..cc00.-s The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 

oc we abhi cd deeenhebh anal The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 

SN ss wenens cpnleksciew Ries Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 

ie EE 3 ac:< sup eenesacebbandaencwel Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

By Wis MEE cae. ss.0ccdcvcsasae iethe swe San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 

Be es I, ha ninson.-cececnes sean stewie Renee Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WiitiaM MCCLRLIAN ...........20.. 000 Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

i IE 65b a rig ca see ceuacedes ter nat New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

eee EE bio'n.060 vceninscguataeeeaias New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. Hopart Porter ............ American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

PEE Bs BAD oo vic ss casenccceticcevs Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GE Bh ED ic eddnvcccednces+<cteu American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

PE EE hoch ioscsaseses etpebueea Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dy es, ED ox6 so odie babs inkaeekanbe The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Ee Mp EE ck veusdbeinedsedbason on The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1945-1946) 

Badiiens Prceetinn, DG, DI oo iso 0c hkb6006 008d hi. sknssdasteene Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accounting Division General, H. H. SCAFF......... cece ece cece ss ceeeeeeees .. «Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Gate Gaia, FOr. POG, « «vice vnndcnceve duces & ovshes edad Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ss: PN A. TE. SOIR. oad 5 in cdtcndn. ives evebedebeeessvdunoans Epsco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ee Bee We ts CB iia on des <secesscscanctsssacden Public Survies Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Plant Accounting end Records, A. Le. DAVIGB....cccccccccccccecssccccccecccces West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Materials and Supplies, R. S. Kinc...... ot Reh eR eee SPR OT: Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
eh cc eans sachsen neo a dhsiuesedecas ses onebemn Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KAESSHAEFER....American Water Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, Gzorczk W. OusLer..........- bast taneedcnveus kas Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S. FIBLDS..... 2.0.2... 000 sees The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ee I NE in aot edacecesi.eneces been bap bawer <a pbaee West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baiante Pemer, PAE Bis EI. oni cc ccc dcces cscess ccccess Jeceacas Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
Bioter and Gorviee, 5. Bi. MEGA. 2.0. otis ccc cvcccnscessceessee Scents Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
ee i tae es I, Bi io ac. oc cacdvncevencecedacncadnca beeen The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. GATY.......ccccccccccecccssecccecs Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE........ Japebenncs te Caeamndeen ean West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NN Na deka sabe be ciediaeee Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RR, Bs x BE ios cen cdnddusinnccdbcoeenes <a A aoe eis wie The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
os, ocak pnb anpamedeedescbee saab ane an Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
ee ee I Be nc kc sah o0dbciedsdcaaswanwekes sce Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, IIL. 
I Oe Ng. bn wdc kta. na kev emndi an ssubmaeteenenune Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board ot Directors), H. B. Bryans 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


. W. Kguroce, President...... 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
W. Parker, Vice-President... The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
. B. Bryans, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. S. BENNION, Vice-President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
ILBERT W. CHapMan, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., N. Y. 
aE B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1945) 


GI eee Pe eeeeeceeeseeeseesePhiladelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Si i cacncceesaceee Sine ks'sawescbeauelenteee Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. HottrzcLaw ° Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, Va. 
R. H. KNowiton The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

W. E. MitcHeti Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. C. MuLLENporE Southern California Edison Conipany, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. Sammis Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 
Puiuie Sporn American Gas & Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N.C. 

American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. S. Younc Esha MEERA RT I . Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM KELLY Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank Krugs! Middle West Service Company, Chicago, Ill. 
; Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Parker The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PrircHarp Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

WILu1aM WEBSTER Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 
A. Emory WIsHON ... «Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
H. E. Younc Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


Alabama Power Company, Birmirzham, Ala. 

The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

: Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
R. D. Jennison New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
DOR. coca wcctvedes iecheusnes Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
G. L. MacGrecor Dallas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
EE SER, sn cnbcnctbegesvse sets . Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
CuHartes E. OaKEs Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, Allentown, Pa, 
J. H. Potnemus Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 
P. H. Powzrs West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank M. WILKES Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 


(Executive Committee) 
The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 


W. C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, P. S. Young. ‘ 








